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WHY SHOULD I GO TO CHURCH? 


One does not have to enjoy very wide social circulation to 
hear at times the oft-paired questions, “Why do I have to go to 
church?” and “Why can I not worship God at home?” The 
second question, which may be answered in the affirmative, we 
consider first before proceeding to the raison d’étre, which is the 
basis of response to the second query. One may, indeed, worship 
God in any place in His wide creation, at home and on the 
street, at work and at play, on the mountain top and by the 
sea, in the busy city and in the quiet country. In fact, one may 
often worship God outside of church with greater personal satis- 
faction than while participating in organized, public worship. 
We have moments of religious exaltation as we view the glories 
of the sunset or the restless immensity of the ocean. We may 
thrill with spiritual élan as we listen to a great symphony or 
study the delicate beauty of a tiny flower. Again, we may feel 
greater sensible devotion as we kneel alone in a vast cathedral 
than we do when we form a unit of a great congregation assisting 
at a liturgical function. 

There are certain fundamental relationships between man and 
God which the individual may express in his own way. So we 
may worship God and give external expression to that worship 
in accordance with our own particular disposition, effusive or 
restrained, rational or hysterical, dignified or extravagant. But 
man is not himself alone. Not only as an individual must he 
pay to God the worship of adoration, thanksgiving, repentance, 
and petition, but as a social being, a member of the society or- 
ganized by Christ to perpetuate His work upon earth, he must 
pay tribute to his Creator, and this cult must be regulated by the 
society of which it is the official expression of dependence upon 
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God. Just as the individual citizen, in private life, may give 
expression to his patriotism in a variety of ways, but, when 
associated with his fellow-citizens, must externalize his loyalty 
to his country in definitely prescribed forms, so also the public 
worship of the Church must be conducted according to laws laid 
down by the Church for the government of her official public cult 
of God. An individual citizen conceivably might design an 
emblem more symbolic of his country than its adopted flag or 
might compose a hymn more expressive of his country’s spirit 
than the national anthem, but in the United States the stars and 
stripes is the official flag, to be saluted as such, and the accepted 
chant of the Republic is the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

So, while it is true that one may worship God at home or else- 
where outside of church, the obligation to pay cult to Him in 
church, in the manner prescribed by the Church as the official 
public worship of God, still remains. A member of an organi- 
zation, in association with his fellow-members, must conform to 
the rules of the society in question which govern its assemblies. 
It is not the purpose of this paper to prove the necessity of 
belonging to the Church but, assuming the obligation of such 
association, it is evident that an individual as such may pay his 
private worship to God and give it such expression as he may 
choose, but when he meets together with his fellow-members in 
a society which must as a society render public cult to God, he 
must worship in accordance with the liturgical laws of the 
Church. One of these regulations is that, as the great central act 
of worship of the Christian dispensation is the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass, participation in this rite is a duty of every Catholic in 
fulfillment of his obligation to worship God, not only privately 
but also in association with the other members of the religious 
society to which he must belong. 

The accepted definition of the word “liturgy” is that it is the 
public worship of God as ordained by the Church. More briefly, 
we may say that liturgy is the official worship of God by the 
Church. As the Church is composed of men and women, it is 
these human beings who must combine to carry out this official 
cult, either as clerics, set apart for the actual performance of 
sacred rites, or as laymen who cooperate with the ministry of 
the ordained clerics. The present-day emphasis of more active 
participation of the laity in the sacred liturgy gives new meaning 
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to the assertion that we must go to church to worship God, even 
though as individuals we can also pay private cult to Him at 
home. Without prejudice to the fact that the bishops and priests 
and other ordained clerics are the official ministers of public 
worship, endowed for that purpose with powers not shared by the 
faithful generally, nevertheless the laity are not to be mere pas- 
sive spectators of the ritual of the Church but active partici- 
pants therein. Each member of the congregation contributes no 
matter how tiny a stone which goes to make up the great mosaic 
of the liturgy. 

Perhaps the greater satisfaction sometimes derived from pri- 
vate worship outside the church or from public worship in the 
church of a non-liturgical character is due to the high percentage 
of the active personal element in contrast to the more or less 
passive assistance at the official, liturgical services of the Church. 
One’s private devotion, whether of a strictly religious character 
or the result of the inspiration of the wonders of nature or the 
works of art, is obviously of active and personal nature. Simi- 
larly, participation in popular devotions of a not strictly litur- 
gical nature, like the Stations of the Cross or the Holy Hour of 
Adoration, is of greater appeal, because of the ready understand- 
ing of what is going on and the greater personal share in it by 
the individual worshipper, than attendance at Mass or other 
liturgical functions which many of the faithful find difficult to 
follow and in which they do not feel that they have any real, 
active participation. 

An answer to this difficulty in regard to the official worship 
of the Church is being sought today in what is called the litur- 
gical movement, which aims to bring the liturgy to the laity and 
the laity to the liturgy by restoring to the faithful some of the 
active part which used to be theirs in the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice. The Mass itself is being made the subject of study for 
the children in our schools and for adults in church societies, and 
the Missal, enabling the faithful to follow intelligently the 
prayers and ceremonies of the Mass, is supplanting the Rosary 
and the Vest-Pocket Manual as the vade-mecum of the Catholic 
at Mass. 

That each member of the congregation has a role, no matter 
how small, in the great liturgical drama, in which the priest and 
his assistants are the protagonists, when Mass is celebrated, is 
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the fundamental notion underlying such popular movements as 
that which advocates the “Dialogue Mass” as a form of active 
lay participation in Low Mass and the congregational singing 
of the liturgical chant as an articulate share of the faithful in 
the High Mass. Where the Bishop of the diocese approves, the 
members of the congregation may make the responses, along with 
the server, at Mass, and this without violence to the rubrics, as 
the Missal itself directs that certain prayers—for example, the 
Confiteor, the Kyrie, and the Suscipiat after the Orate fratres— 
be said either by the server or by those who are in attendance. 
It is a logical step from this practice to that of reciting aloud 
with the priest at Low Mass what it is perfectly legitimate for 
the congregation to sing at High Mass: the Gloria, the Credo, the 
Sanctus, and the Agnus Dei. As to the chanting of these portions 
at High Mass by the congregation, which thus has a real part 
in liturgical worship, instead of confining congregational singing 
to hymns which have no connection with the liturgy of the Mass, 
it is becoming so widespread that it is no longer a subject of 
remark. 

The most intimate participation of the laity in the Sacrifice 
of the Mass is the reception of Holy Communion. In the primi- 
tive Church, no one thought of attendance at Mass without the 
reception of Holy Communion. It was par excellence the share 
of the faithful in the offering of the sacrifice. Catechumens were 
dismissed before the more solemn portion of the Mass that only 
those might remain who were privileged to receive Holy Com- 
munion. It was the result of false piety which came to regard 
the reception of Holy Communion as the reward of exceptional 
virtue rather than the partaking of a food necessary for the life 
of the soul. While, strictly speaking, no one could ever be worthy 
of Holy Communion, no one, aiming at the proper dispositions, 
need fear intruding himself unworthily at the Sacred Banquet. 

If the layman is to be no more than a spectator at liturgical 
functions, just as he could remain home and read spiritual books 
or listen to sermons on the radio, so could he, in addition to his 
private exercises of worship, have some contact with the public 
worship of the Church, following it with his Missal as it was 
broadcast from the sanctuary of a temple even thousands of 
miles away. One misses considerable, however, as even the most 


perfect broadcast lacks something that is ours if we are actual 
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auditors in a congregation within the sight of a preacher. So, too, 
the careful following of a function by means of the radio is some- 
thing less than real presence at the function itself. The reception 
of Holy Communion at the Mass which we attend is a more 
active and intimate participation in the Mass, which cannot be 
duplicated outside the church and which can only be distantly 
approached by presence at Mass without partaking of Holy 
Communion. 

We can, indeed, worship God as individuals in our own homes, 
but we are members of a body organized to carry on the work of 
Christ on earth, and as members of this Church we must be asso- 
ciated with our fellows in offering to God the official public wor- 
ship of the liturgy. We have an inevitable degree of participa- 
tion in every Mass at which we are present, whether or not we 
are conscious of the share which we enjoy. Our participation, 
however, becomes more of a realization if we definitely come to 
feel that in the church we are not mere spectators but active 
agents in the liturgical worship of God. The activity of our share 
as actors in the sacred drama of the Mass has its expression in 


positive, comparative, and superlative degree, according as we 
follow the priest with our Missal, make the responses with the 
server or read some of the prayers aloud with the priest, or share 
with the celebrant in the reception of Holy Communion. 
J. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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VOCATION DAY 


For many years, the Brothers of the Christian Schools have 
been observing in each of their communities and in the educa- 
tional institutions under their direction one day each month as 
“Vocation Day.” By offering their prayers and apostolic labors 
of this day, by an appeal to the pupils’ piety, and by special 
religion lessons and reflections * on vocation, the Brothers are 
bringing, in a special manner, their own and their students’ 
attention to the important subject of vocation at least ten times 
during the school year. The 25th of each month (the reasons 
for the selection of this date are given below), is set aside in all 
De La Salle schools as “Vocation Day,” and the attention of the 
religious is called to it in their Institute Calendar. 


THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY OF THE DIVINE CHILD 


Owing to the great danger to which children were exposed by 
the suppression of the Teaching Congregations in various coun- 
tries, the Brothers of the Christian Schools, assembled in General 
Chapter in 1905, voted to establish, in the chapel of their Com- 
munity at Bethlehem, an Association of Prayer in which the 
pupils of the whole world would be enrolled, to ask the Holy 
Child Jesus to protect children who, attending godless schools, 
are in danger of losing the Faith. 

The founder and chief promoter of this Association was 
Brother Evagre, F.8.C., Provincial of the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools in Palestine and Syria. He entered the Institute of 
the Brothers in 1850 and died in 1914, renowned throughout the 
Orient for his zeal in the cause of Catholic education. His great 
devotion to the Holy Places led him to found schools of the 
Brothers in the Holy Land, and before his death the Sons of 
Saint John Baptist de La Salle were established at Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Jerusalem, Beirut, Caiffa, and Jaffa. 

As a result of the decision of the General Chapter, Brother 


* The reflections are short exhortations which the Brothers are accus- 
tomed to give their pupils afver the morning and the evening prayer, and 
at opportune moments during thc Religion lesson. They form one of 
most powerful means of ing souls to virtue. (Cf. Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, Reflections for C Use, pp. 5-6.) 
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Evagre was entrusted with the mission of putting the project into 
effect. At his request, the Patriarch of Jerusalem erected the 
Association into a Confraternity in 1906. The efforts of the 
Venerable Brother Provincial were blessed by God, and thou- 
sands of children asked to be enrolled in this pious army. 

No sooner had the matter been brought to the attention of 
Pope Pius X than the saintly Pontiff heartily blessed it and 
granted many indulgences to the members by a Brief dated June 
17, 1908. In a very short time the Association numbered over 
50,000 members, and, by Apostolic Letters of July 29, 1909, His 
Holiness erected the society into an Archconfraternity with 
power to enroll the children of the whole world and to affiliate 
all Congregations of the same name and object. As a great 
number of the faithful likewise desired to be enrolled, the Holy 
Father, at the request of the zealous founder, gave the Associa- 
tion power to admit the faithful of all ages and of both sexes. 

So the work was gradually extended and completed. At first 
the Confraternity had been restricted to the children, as the first 
victims of anti-Christian legislation; then its membership was 
extended to include teachers desirous of helping to extend the 
kingdom of Christ among His little ones; then to the fathers 
and mothers whose dearest treasures were threatened; and, 
finally, to all the faithful who yearn for the regeneration of 
society. All are invited to help by their prayers and good works 
to spread the Archconfraternity and to further the realization of 
its apostolic purpose. 

The Archconfraternity is a crusade in behalf of Christian 
teaching, a powerful means of Christian formation, and an effec- 
tive help in the fostering of religious vocations. 

The objects of the society are that God may have the place 
of honor in all educational establishments; that teachers and pu- 
pils, everywhere and always, may be free to observe the laws of 
God and of Holy Church; that the faith of children may not be 
exposed to danger in schools in which God is ignored; and that 
apostolic vocations may be increased and children blessed with 
Christian teachers. 

The following practices are specially recommended: 

1. To recite, at least once a day, the invocation: “Most Holy 
Child Jesus, have mercy on us.” 

2. To sanctify the 25th of each month, by assisting at Mass 
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in honor of the birth of the Divine Child Jesus and, if possible, 
to receive Holy Communion. 

3. During Mass to unite, one’s intentions with those of the 
associates and benefactors of the Archconfraternity, for whom 
the holy sacrifice is offered that day at Bethlehem. 

4. In schools: To close the day with some appropriate cere- 
mony, e.g., conduct class meetings, or hold a meeting of the en- 
tire school in the auditorium with the singing of a hymn to the 
Divine Child; a short address by the principal, moderator, or a 
guest speaker; the prayer of the Archconfraternity followed by 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

5. To make with fervor the monthly novena in honor of the 
Divine Child, from the 16th to the 25th of each month. It would 
be well to recite the prayer to the Divine Child, adding thereto 
some sacrifice. 

The monthly novena is made publicly in all the houses of 
study of the Brothers of the Christian Schools throughout the 
world. Intentions may be sent to any of them. These houses 
of formation in North America are as follows: 

St. Joseph’s Normal Institute, Barrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y.; 
De La Salle College, Brookland Station, Washington, D. C.; The 
Normal Institute, Ammendale, Md.; De La Salle Institute, Glen- 
coe, Mo.; Mont La Salle, Napa, Calif.; De La Salle Normal 
Institute, Lafayette, La.; Sacred Heart Normal School, Las 
Vegas, N. M.; De La Salle College, Aurora, Ont.; Mont La 
Salle, Laval des Rapides, Montreal, Que.; and Maison St. Joseph, 
Sainte Foy, Quebec. 

The only essential condition of membership in the Archcon- 
fraternity of the Divine Child is to be enrolled therein. This 
enrollment places one under the special care and protection of 
the Divine Child and entitles him to share in the many spiritual 
advantages of the Archconfraternity. Names should be sent to 
The Editor, The Messenger of the Divine Child, 122 West 77th 
Street, New York, N. Y., who will forward them to the head- 
quarters in Bethlehem. The Messenger, published in several 
languages, is the quarterly bulletin of the Archconfraternity. 

More than thirty plenary and numerous partial indulgences 
are granted to the members, on the ordinary conditions. 

The following are some of the principal ones: 
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A. Plenary Indulgences 

1. On the day of admission into the Archconfraternity; 

2. On the 25th of each month; 

3. On the feasts of Christmas, Circumcision, Holy Family 
(January 7th); Flight into Egypt (February 17th), Finding of 
the Child Jesus in the Temple (January 9th), Annunciation 
(March 25th), Maternity of the Most Blessed Virgin (second 
Sunday of October). 


B. Partial Indulgences 


1. Seven years and seven quarantines on each of the days 
mentioned above, when, not being able to approach the sacra- 
ments, one visits a church and prays there for the intentions of 
the Holy Father; 

2. Three hundred days each time for the invocation: “Most 
gentle Child Jesus, have mercy on us”; 

3. One hundred days once a day for the recitation of each of 
the three following invocations: “Through Thy Incarnation, 
deliver us, O Jesus”; “Through Thy Nativity, deliver us, O 
Jesus”; “Through Thy Infancy, deliver us, O Jesus.” 

Since the Archconfraternity of the Divine Child Jesus was 
originated by the Brothers of the Christian Schools, and has 
its headquarters in their Chapel at Bethlehem, they are charged 
with it throughout the world. 

According to the Papal documents granted by our Holy Father 
Pope Benedict XIII in 1725, approving the Institute of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, Saint John Baptist de La 
Salle founded his Congregation under the special patronage of 
the Most Holy Infant Jesus. Devotion to the Divine Child has 
always held an honored place among the Brothers. 

In 1848 four Brothers came from France and opened their first 
school in New York. From this foundation the greater number 
of the Brothers’ educational institutions in the United States and 
the Philippines have sprung. The foundation in New York marks 
the beginning of Marhattan College, which from 1853 to 1863 
was known as the Academy of the Holy Infancy. When the 
present buildings of Manhattan College were erected the Broth- 
ers’ Chapel was dedicated to the Holy Infancy in order to per- 
petuate the memory of this early devotion to the Divine Child. 
The Knights of the Divine Child, for male student members 
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of the Archconfraternity, were established by the Brothers in 
New York during the summer of 1913, and soon spread through- 
out North America (the Brothers of the Christian Schools made 
their first Canadian foundation at Montreal in 1837), so that 
today nearly all the students attending the De La Salle Schools 
on this continent are not only members of the Archconfraternity 
but are also enrolled in the ranks of the Knights of the Divine 
Child Jesus. 

May 25, 1923, Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, was the 
scene of a most impressive and edifying ceremony when some 
6,000 boys and young men of the metropolitan area, from the 
sixth grade of the parochial school to the senior class of Man- 
hattan College, assembled there for the first annual public Bene- 
diction service of the Knights of the Divine Child of the Arch- 
confraternity of which they are members. 

The service opened with the singing of a hymn in honor of 
the Most Blessed Virgin, Patroness of the Christian Schools, by 
the entire congregation. This was followed by a sermon by the 
Reverend John Joseph Mitty, D.D. (now the Most Reverend 
Archbishop of San Francisco), a graduate of Manhattan Col- 
lege, Class of 1901, and first chaplain of the Archconfraternity 
in America. After the sermon the Knights’ hymn to the Holy 
Child was sung. Then came Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament which was given by Doctor Mitty. The services were 
concluded with the singing of “Holy God, We Praise Thy 
Name.” The annual Benediction services continue to be held 
in the Cathedral of New York. 


THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY PRAYERS 


“Most gentle Child Jesus, my divine little King, I lay at Thy 
adorable feet the tribute of my heart’s fervent. homage. Moved 
at the remembrance of the infinite tenderness which Thou hast 
for children, I beg of Thee to grant them the great benefit of a 
Christian education, together with a constant fidelity to the 
duties of our holy religion. For this purpose, deign, O loving 
King Jesus, to raise up a large number of religious educators, 
who will teach youth to know, love, and serve Thee, in all the 
schools throughout the world. Amen.” (300 days indulgence 
once a day; plenary, if said for a month.) 

“Most Holy Child Jesus, prostrate at Thy feet, I beg of Thee 
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to give to the pupils of our schools, and to the youth of the world 
in general, the grace to be faithful to all their religious duties. 
Bless, I beseech Thee, our clergy and teachers, increase their 
number, and grant that Thy Holy Name may be loved by all. 
Amen.” 

The following items are “Vocation Day” suggestions. The 
first is a Program for September Vocation Day; the second con- 
sists of sample copies of a one-page publication which may be 
distributed at the beginning of the monthly meeting of the school 
sodality. This meeting is held on “Vocation Day.” 


SEPTEMBER VOCATION DAY * 
Under the patronage of the North American Martyrs 

I. A Blackboard Motto: “Whether we live or whether we die, we are 
the Lord’s.” 

Il. Mass and Holy Communion. Closing of the Novena to the Divine 
Child. Pray for all seeking to know their true vocation. 

III. Rosary. Say the Beads today to ask Our Lady’s blessing on your 
school and your studies for this year. 

IV. Morning Reflection: Recall briefly the story of the North American 
Martyrs whose feast occurs September 26th. Note the zeal and sacrifices 
of these men in leaving home and country to come to evangelize the 
Indians. How great is the value of souls! How noble a work to save 
them! Note the terrible privations and sufferings of the early North 
American missionaries and their heroic deaths. Think how brave and loyal 
they were in the following of their vocation. Ask for their courage and 
perseverance. 

V. The Catechism Lesson. (Preparatory) The Last End. 

Introduction: Death has no terrors for the Martyrs; nor for other good 
Christians. It is the beginning of a better life for them. The purpose of 
man’s life here below is to prepare for death and judgment. It is a great 
mistake to live as if this life would never end, and to think only of bodily 
health and earthly pleasure. We never know when death may come. 
“Be ye always ready.” 

1. The End of Life: Man was created to know, love, and serve God. 
All else is secondary. God chooses special servants: priests and religious 
to help to save souls. 

2. The Last Things: The four things we should always have in mind: 
Death, Judgment, Heaven, Hell. These are sure and certain facts. We 
must make our choice now of the best way to reach Heaven, our eternal 
home. Heaven is the home God has prepared for us. We must be His 
friends to reach it. 

3. What shall my state of life be? The state of grace is the infallible 
means of reaching Heaven. A great means of preserving the state of 


* Angelus Raphael, Brother, Vocation Day Programs, p. 3. 
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grace is to enter the religious life. Parables: Of the Talents (Matt. 25, 14.) ; 
Of the Barren Fig Tree (Luke 13, 6). We shall produce fruit in this life 
if we are where God wants us to be, doing the work He wants us to do. 

VI. Illustrations: Saints for September. 

St. Augustine of Canterbury (Sept. 6), St. Peter Claver (Sept. 9), St. 
Matthew (Sept. 21), The North American Martyrs (Sept. 26), St. Jerome 
(Sept. 30). 

VII. Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. Hymn and prayer to 
the Divine Child. 

THE K. D. C. HERALD 


(Published by the De La Salle Chapter of the Archconfraternity, Knights 
of the Divine Child, De La Salle Academy (City).) 


Volume I. September 25, 1940. Number 1. 


Tue Messace 


Students of De La Salle Academy: 

The publication of the first number of the monthly bulletin of the 
Archconfraternity affords me an opportunity of wishing you, as members 
of this great religious society, a very successful and profitable year. The 
K. D. C. is De La Salle’s official sodality. Every student is a member 
of it. Plans now being made by the newly elected officers, under the 
direction of the Faculty Adviser, point to meetings, and other exercises, 
that will make the De La Salle Chapter of the Knights one of outstand- 
ing distinction. 

The K. D. C. Herald for this month contains some thought provoking 
paragraphs. These are presented as the K. D. C.’s contribution to the 
success of the annual Retreat which is a special grace God sends to the 
students of De La Salle. Read them and think upon them. 

Yours sincerely, 


Retreat Reminders 


“Man has been created to praise, reverence and serve God, and by that 
means to save his soul. All other things on earth have been created for 
man to promote his twofold end.” (Saint Ignatius.) 

Earnestly ask the grace to know what sin is, to have a deep sense of 
its malice, and to conceive a horror of it. 

“If you wish to avoid the rigor of the judgments of God, and die with 
tranquillity of mind, be yourself the judge of all your actions, during your 
life.” (St. De La Salle.) 

“Apply yourself to know Jesus Christ more intimately, in order to love 
Him more tenderly, and to be able to imitate Him more perfectly.” (St. 
Ignatius.) 

Show yourself grateful for the blessings God has bestowed on you dur- 
ing this Retreat. 


| 
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N.B. For other K. D. C. news, read the De La Sallite. 


THE K. D. C. HERALD 


(Published by the De La Salle Chapter of the Archconfraternity, 
Knights of the Divine Child, De La Salle Academy (City).) 


Volume I. November 25, 1940. Number 3. 


Orricers or THE De La Satie Cuaprer, K. D. C. 
President : 
Vice-President : 
Secretary : 
Treasurer : 


The K. D. C. officers thank all those who aid in making the monthly 
meetings successful. For today’s meeting we are indebted, in a particular 
manner, to Rev. Brother 


The Moderator’s Message 


On Christmas Day the voice of the Sacred Liturgy will announce to us 
the joyful tidings, ever old, yet ever new, that “this day a Child is born 
to us, and a Son is given to us.” This Child is Christ, Our Lord. Cardinal 
Newman says of His coming: “For centuries before He came on earth, 
prophet after prophet was upon his high tower, looking out for Him, 
through the thick night and watching for the faintest glimmer of the dawn.” 
Yet Saint John has this sad fact to record: “He came unto His own, and 
His own received Him not.” 


4 
October Calendar 
October 1-4..........Students’ Retreat 4 | 
October 4........... St. Francis of Assisi d 
October 11............Maternity, B. V. M. 
October 15........... .8t. Teresa of Avila 
October 24............St. Raphael, Archangel 
October 25............Archconfraternity Day— 
K. D. C. Meeting q 
October 27............Christ the King 
October 31............Vigil of All Saints (Hallowe’en) q 
November 1..........All Saints 4 
November 2.......... All Souls 
i 
4 
Thank You 
ij 
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Let us in these Advent days prepare for His joyful entry into our hearts. 
Let Him find us waiting for His coming—eagerly waiting and well pre- 
pared. For Christ, “Who could walk the waters, could also ride tri- 
umphantly upon what is still more fickle, unstable, tumultuous, treacherous 
—the billows of human wills, human purposes, human hearts.” And when 
the Divine Child of Bethlehem enters the troubled hearts of men there will 
come the calm of Holy Peace. 


December Calendar 
December 3......... Saint Francis Xavier 
December 6......... Saint Nicholas. First Friday 
December 8......... Immaculate Conception, B. V. M 
December 16......... Archconfraternity Meeting 
December 21.......... Saint Thomas, Apostle 
December 25......... Nativity of Our Lord. Principal 

Archconfraternity Day 

December 26......... Saint Stephen, First Martyr 
December 27......... Saint John, Apostle 
December 28......... Holy Innocents 
December 29......... Saint Thomas of Canterbury 
December 31......... Saint Sylvester 


THE K. D. C. HERALD 


(Published by the De La Salle Chapter of the Archconfraternity, 
Knights of the Divine Child, De La Salle Academy (City).) 


Volume I. December 16, 1940. Number 4. 


Tue Messace 
My dear Knights of the Divine Child: 

The December meeting of the K. D. C. gives me happy opportunity to 
wish you the joys of the blessed Christmastide which is almost with us. 
We anticipate the greatest Archconfraternity day of the year, the Feast of 
Christ’s Nativity, in our meeting of today. The spirit of Our Saviour’s 
coming is upon us. May His blessing give peace to all on Christmas Day 
and happiness every day of the new year. 

Yours cordially, 


Mass at Bethlehem 


All the students of De La Salle, Knights of the Divine Child, will be 
remembered in the Masses of Christmas celebrated in the Brothers’ Col- 
lege, Bethlehem, Holy Land. The Chapel of the Bethlehem College is the 
headquarters of the Archconfraternity and it is there that the names of the 
members are enrolled. Mass is said on the twenty-fifth of each month in 
the Chapel there for all our members throughout the world. 
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Vocation Day 


Program for Meeting of Today 
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NOTES ON THE PRECEDING PAPER 


1..Vocation Day Programs are a teaching aid. They are not, in the form 
presented here, to be placed in the hands of the pupils. , 
2. The term “Vocation Day” need not be used. In the Brothers’ Schools i 
the manner of designating the day is: Archconfraternity Day. i 
3. The Catechism Lesson is not a complete lesson—merely a suggestion. i 
4. Illustrations are sources of further material for the Catechism Lesson 
and for Reflection. £5 i 
5. The guest speaker. By inviting members of the various Religious / 
Orders, representatives of the professions, etc., this feature may be made 1 
a part of the vocational guidance program of a school. | 
6. The K. D. C. Herald may be a program of the monthly meeting, a 


newspaper, etc. 


Angelus, F8.C., Brother, The Holy Child Jesus and Saint John Baptist 
de La Salle, official handbook of the Archconfraternity of the Divine Child. 
A pamphlet. Contains an essay on Saint La Salle and the Holy Child, 
numerous quotations from the writings of the Saint, a history of the 
Archconfraternity, hymns (with music), prayers, etc., for meetings. The 
Paulist Press, 401 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

August, FS.C., Brother, Catechism Lessons on Vocations. A book for f 
teachers. La Salle Bureau, 122 West 77th Street, New York, N. Y. 4 

Brothers of the Christian Schools; The Messenger of the Divine Child. j 
A quarterly Organ of the Archconfraternity in the United States. Editorial ) 
office: 122 West 77th Street, New York, N. Y. Reflections for Clase Use. | 
Several sets of Reflections for each school day of the month. Graded. 
Outlines, bibliographies, etc. La Salle Bureau, New York, N. Y. } 

Raphael, F. 8. C., Brother Angelus, Vocation Day Programs (Lithoprinted i 
booklet). Outlines for each of the ten months of the school year, as illus- 
trated above; also an essay on “Means of Cultivating Vocations,” a 
bibliography, etc. La Salle Bureau, New York, N. Y. 
Brorner ANGELUS RapHakt, F.S.C. 


Saint Mary’s College, Calif. 
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Musical numbers De La Salli: Orchestra 
to the Holy Child 
Hymn to the Holy Child All ; 
Musical numbers.......................De La Salle Orchestra , 
Introduction of Guest Speaker..............K. D. C. President 
Address Guest Speaker i 
Christm 1. satie Choir 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament... Academy Chapel q 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF CRIME 
PREVENTION 


It has become almost a platitude to say that we are living in 
a highly complex age, an age of many great social, political, 
and technological changes. We have taken a great deal of pride 
in our scientific progress as it is manifested in an ever greater 
degree of control over the forces of nature. We have harnessed 
the powers of nature and have put them to work, and we have 
enjoyed as a result such benefits as better health and housing 
conditions, an improved standard of living, better educational 
facilities and, supposedly, a better educational product. But, 
despite such great progress as we have witnessed in this age, it is 
one still beset by problems, many of which have plagued man 
from time immemorial. 

We are concerned here with but one of these problems, that 
of crime and its prevention. The fact that crime involves an 
interplay of biological handicaps, subtle human motivations, and 
immeasurable social and economic factors makes it a very com- 
plex phenomenon. That thus far scientific progress has failed 
to remove this stigma is attested by the latest figures released 
by the Department of Justice which show an ever-increasing 
general crime rate. Such figures reveal that man still has far 
to go toward the goal of perfection which God has ordained for 
him. However, it is consoling to note that man is not dismayed 
by the complexity of the crime problem and that he is striving 
to overcome it. In the following pages an attempt will be made 
to outline some of the efforts which have been put forth to pre- 
vent or at least reduce the occurrence of crime. 

Advances thus far toward the solution of the crime problem 
have been along two general lines: one is the method of treat- 
ment; the other, that of prevention. For the most part, the 
conventional policy has been one of punishing those who have 
been found guilty of criminal behavior. Such a policy has been 
justified on the assumption that punitive measures will serve to 
deter others from similar conduct in the future. But only par- 
tial success has resulted from this method. We have turned our 
attention, therefore, to the individual and have attempted to 
reform him through the use of educational and guidance pro- 
grams, vocational rehabilitation programs, psychoanalytic meas- 
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ures and the like. These methods have likewise been found to 
be only partially effective, for all too often it seems that the 
trouble has not lain solely with the offender but rather is the 
resultant of many factors acting upon and through him. We 
have come to regard delinquent behavior as a social phenomenon 
and a social problem rather than an individual one. A case of 
delinquency is no longer considered to be merely a physiological 
act of an individual; rather is it regarded as involving a whole 
network of social relations. 

As society has failed to find any great measure of success in 
the method of treatment, a new approach to the crime problem 
has been made in the form of numerous crime-prevention activ- 
ity programs. Along this line, also, only partial success has 
resulted, principally because of the complexity of the problem. 
Our knowledge of the causation of crime has not been sufficiently 
precise to enable us to isolate the conditions and traits which 
would be the focal point of attack in the preventive programs. 
Studies over a period of years have revealed a host of possible 
causes of crime, and these have defeated all efforts thus far to 
reduce them to a clear-cut system or to determine their immedi- 
ate and remote relationships. No panacea for the crime problem 
has been discovered. No universals have been unearthed which 
would obviate the necessity of having to use the expensive, 
wasteful, and time-consuming trial-and-error approach. 

Those who are interested in the problem of crime prevention 
have constantly called for a change in attitude and mode of 
attack. They have urged us to look upon the situation as one 
which might have been prevented had the proper steps been 
taken early enough; they have pointed out the effectiveness and 
economy of the preventive as contrasted with the punitive meas- 
ures. Among the social agencies which have begun to approach 
the problem from this new angle is the police force. It has 
become customary for the general public to think of the police 
officers solely in terms of their authority to punish evil-doers. 
Of late, however, it has become necessary to change this concept; 
for, instead of “cleaning up” as they used to do, these officials 
have assumed the new task of “building up” character and 
producing socially useful citizens. 

There are few agencies in the community in closer touch with 
the problem of delinquency than is the police force. Because of 
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its constant association with all types of individuals under varied 
circumstances, it is able to get a clearer picture of those factors 
which contribute to criminal behavior than is any other social 
agency. Until recently, because of the lack of professional knowl- 
edge and techniques, it was able to do little about preventing 
crime. However, steps have been taken to remedy this deficiency. 
The police forces of many of our major cities are no longer made 
up solely of those whose job it is to maintain order, for to their 
ranks have been added such professionally trained persons as 
social workers, psychologists and psychiatrists, recreational di- 
rectors, and many others. And so today the police are begin- 
ning to be regarded by youth as friends and not as foes. By 
providing the means whereby youth is able to find worth-while 
leisure and recreational activities, by providing a means by 
which the personal and social problems of youth may be dealt 
with in a sympathetic and efficient manner, our police forces 
have achieved considerable success in developing better attitudes 
and cementing relationships between them and the rest of the 
community. Of course, such a program as outlined above neces- 
sitates a marked increase in the budgets, but the public in gen- 
eral has come to realize the value of the results received for the 
additional financial outlay in terms of reduced crime rates and 
costs and even more so in terms of greater peace of mind and 
social welfare. 

If space permitted, a fuller account of the activities of the 
many other community agencies along the lines of crime pre- 
vention might be undertaken here. Instead, however, it is neces- 
sary to confine the discussion to a consideration of the activities 
of the one outstanding social institution which should and does 
play a major role in prveenting crime—the school. The nature 
of the school and of its work places it along with the Church in 
contact directly or indirectly with each and every member of 
the community and with every other social agency; and upon its 
success, in the main, depends the success of the efforts of society 
as a whole. 

While the other community agencies have managed to achieve 
some degree of success in combating crime, the school holds a 
position of vantage from which to attack the problem. The 
other community agencies, it seems, are either too local or too 
politically controlled to carry the project forward effectively 
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and universally. The school is, therefore, regarded as the ideal 
instrumentality. The school is the one agency which reaches 
into every home in the community, and it gains access to the 
home through its most sensitive and vulnerable spot—the child. 
The school has the confidence and respect of the parents and 
other citizens; it has the cooperation and support of public and 

Students of the crime problem, in their efforts to find some one 
factor which should shoulder the responsibility for the growing 
complexity of the problem, have levelled their charges at our 
educational system. To a certain extent, on some of these charges 
the school has been rightfully accused. But, on the other hand, 
while the school has put forth its best efforts to mold and shape 
the youths entrusted to its care into citizens who will be able to 
do their share toward forwarding society’s progress, its work 
has been impeded or even neutralized by the more powerful 
influences of other agencies. Bad home environment with its 
violent, intimate, emotion-arousing conditions, degenerating cir- 
cumstances; the community with its low social, political, and 
ethical standards—all of these factors serve to weaken and nul- 
lify the work which the school tries to perform in the develop- 
ment of our youth today. But perhaps we should examine its 
general purpose, means, efforts, successes and failures and see 
to what extent, if any, the school has been responsible for the 
crime problem and also to what extent it has modified and 
directed its efforts toward the prevention of crime. 

Society has established the school and has entrusted its chil- 
dren to the care of this institution. It asks that the school 
develop happy, courageous, moral, and efficient citizens who will 
be of service to themselves and to their community. In short, 
then, the school must concern itself with every aspect of the 
child’s nature, physical, intellectual, moral, and social. To the 
extent that it devotes its efforts to each and all of these will the 
school produce an efficient, well-adjusted member of society. And 
to the extent that it neglects one or the other will the individual 
and society suffer and will problems such as that of crime arise. 

In recent years the attention of educators has been focused 
on the problem of developing both the mind and the body of 
youth harmoniously. They have come to realize that there is a 
sound educational principle in the old maxim, a sound mind in 
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a sound body. Studies of failures and disciplinary problems have 
shown them that frequently the source of trouble has been phy- 
siological rather than psychological or academic. Pupils who 
formerly were branded as “dunces” or anti-social are now made 
the objects of thorough, searching examinations. Frequently it 
has been shown that Johnny’s failure was not due, as supposed, 
to the fact that he wouldn’t learn or that he didn’t have the 
“gray matter”; rather was it because he couldn’t see or couldn’t 
hear well, or that he was suffering from malnutrition or some 
other physical ailment. And so today in our progressive school 
systems are found clinics whose job it is to ferret out these phy- 
sical defects, to study them, and to arrange for their correction, 
so that the pupil may be able to progress satisfactorily through 
his school years. Since formerly the school took little cognizance 
of the factors such as we have mentioned, many serious problems 
arose, most of which could have been prevented had the proper 
steps been taken in time. Pupils suffering from physical de- 
fects were unable to perform their work satisfactorily. Problems 
of a varied nature developed. The pupil usually sensed the 
stigma attached to his failure and endeavored to compensate in 
some way. The school authorities tried to force him into con- 
formity with a pattern of scholastic progress which their limited 
experience and knowledge dictated. Failing to get him into line, 
the authorities frequently expelled the pupil from school, thereby 
allowing him to drift aimlessly in society to find his place as best 
he could. Naturally these youths provided fertile ground in 
which the seeds of delinquent behavior germinated and de- 
veloped, to blossom later as criminal careers. They left the school 
ill-prepared to meet the exigencies of life in an efficient and 
proper manner, and, lacking the correct means, they were often 
forced to have recourse to other effective, if illegitimate, means. 

For having shirked its duty to these youths, for having failed 
to consider and study their problems, the school has been the 
object of censure on many occasions. Sentence has been pro- 
nounced against it in the form of public condemnation and in- 
creased expenditures which repeated courses entail. Classes have 
been interrupted by situations of discord which have arisen 
between the teacher and these “problem” children, or, should we 
say, these children with problems? The school has been found 
guilty and has paid its fine many times over, 
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But the school seems to have seen the errors of its ways in 
this regard. Today in many of our schools (though unfortu- 
nately in not all of them) are to be found special classes whose 
task it is to assist those pupils who find the going hard because 
of some physical defect. These pupils are no longer shunted off 
or overlooked; today they are sought out by the schools and are 
fitted into these classes. For example, there are lip-reading 
classes for those children who suffer from impaired hearing, as 
also are there sight-saving classes and many others which might 
be discussed here would space permit. The result has been 
that through the assistance offered by these supplementary agen- 
cies the school is now able to carry on its work of developing the 
child and of equipping him with the tools necessary to tackle 
the job which life in the complex society of today presents. In 
such a progressive school of today the child finds an agency 
which is sympathetic to his problems, which helps him to find a 
way out of them, which fits him for his job. No longer does he 
look upon his school as a place to be shunned, but rather as one 
to run to for help. Such a school is no longer just another source 
of trouble for him; now is it felt to be a source of aid, of happi- 
ness, and of satisfaction. 

The task of the school, however, is not finished once it has 
equipped the child with the information and skills necessary to 
meet such problems as earning a livelihood. The school has the 
duty of preparing its members for a life of citizenship in society. 
The school must develop in the child a strong, moral character 
which will strengthen him against the trials and vicissitudes 
which life in society presents. The school must develop in him 
an appreciation of his duties toward his God, toward the State, 
and toward himself. A development of the hand and of the in- 
tellectual faculties alone does not suffice. Hand in hand with 
these must go a sound moral development. 

But as we study the problem of crime and delinquency today 
the finger of censure again seems to point at the school. True, 
the task of character development rests not solely with the 
school. The Church and the home must share in the work and 
also in the blame that attaches to our record hitherto. But, 
because the school has failed on so many occasions to take ad- 
vantage of its position to further character development, it has 
been rightfully accused. The school has too often been guilty of 
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“bookmindedness”; it has fostered a spirit of individuslism and 
rivalry. It has failed to avail itself of the many opportunities 
which the nature of its activities offers to lead the child to see 
the advantages of right and proper conduct and of cooperative 
effort. Through failure and censure the school has developed in 
the child a soured attitude which is carried into his life outside 
of the school and where it so often finds expression to the dis- 
advantage of himself and society. 

But, again, some of the schools have seen the error of their 
ways. They have been brought to see the necessity and value of 
developing the student’s interest and spirit through cooperative 
activities with his fellows. Through these activities requiring 
cooperative effort the student comes to appreciate his place in 
the general scheme of things, his place on the team of society. 
It is trite, of course, to say that from such activities the student, 
society, and the school profit. 

Despite the valiant efforts which some of our schools have put 
forth to develop the moral and civic character of youth, they 
have not always met with success. They lack a clear concep- 
tion of the proper end and of the means by which it may be at- 
tained. They have endeavored to produce an individual of sound 
character, imbued with the spirit of sacrifice, for which they have 
offered him but a purely natural motive—the welfare of society. 
They (the public or secular schools) have overlooked the essen- 
tial part of the scheme—religion. And because this most vital 
element has been neglected the character development courses 
and the citizenship courses in these schools have been markedly 
ineffective. Our increasing crime rate and many other social 
problems attest, at least in part, to their failure to perform a 
most important obligation. 

Our schools have come a long way within recent years and 
they have sought after every possible means that would help 
them in their work of producing socially efficient citizens. The 
school has been confronted with a number of problems and 
“problem” children in its day, and it has striven untiringly to 
discover the causes and remedies of these problems. Frequently 
the trouble has been found to reside with the school itself. The 
problems of the delinquent child often had their origin in the 
classroom, but in some instances they did not. Then the school 
has had to look elsewhere outside its domain in the neighborhood 
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or in the home. The school is not, as we have mentioned in an 
earlier connection, ignorant of the fact that its efforts are fre- 
quently aided or impeded by forces operating in other parts of 
the child’s environment, such as the home or the neighborhood 
with its many activities. In an effort to remove those forces 
which hinder the progress of its work the school has taken effec- 
tive steps. One of the most recent and most effective of these 
has been the development of the position of visiting teacher. 
Professionally trained in the fields of social work and education, 
she has the responsibility of smoothing out the difficulties which 
impede the progress of the school and the child. At the first 
sign of a “problem” the school calls upon the visiting teacher. 
She undertakes a thorough study of the child’s problem, attempt- 
ing to get to the bottom of it and to learn its source, whether 
it be in the child’s nature and personality, and whether it is 
peculiar to his school life or also to his conduct outside of the 
school. Armed with information gathered from a careful study 
of the school records and from interviews with the child, the 
visiting teacher then sets out to investigate the whole environ- 
ment of the child. A careful study is made of his home con- 
ditions and family life, his various activities, recreational and 
otherwise. Having tracked down the possible sources of difficulty, 
the visiting teacher then seeks the assistance of the proper agent 
or agents, whether it be the teacher, the parents, or the com- 
munity at large. For example, Mary’s personality problem may 
be the result of parental neglect, bad example of companions, 
or family discord. The visiting teacher consults with Mary’s 
parents and tries to arrive at a satisfactory arrangement between 
them and Mary; failing there, she refers the problem to the 
proper civic agency for further consideration and treatment. 
From the few ideas we have given concerning her duties and 
effectiveness it is evident that the visiting teacher, and in turn 
the school, are in a strategic position from which to launch an 
attack against the crime problem. It is through the medium ‘of 
the visiting teacher that the school can reach beyond its own 
confines and ascertain whether the other social agencies are func- 
tioning properly. There is little need for any detailed statement 
of the benefits to be achieved from the work of such an agent as 
the visiting teacher. It is, however, to be regretted that so few 
of our schools have thus far awakened to the unlimited possibili- 
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ties which lie in such an office. A careful study of criminal 
careers usually reveals that most of them have had their origin 
in some form of juvenile delinquency and maladjustment, and 
it can be safely said that, had the problems of youth in these 
cases been handled satisfactorily by the proper agency, many of 
those who are today leading ignominious lives of crime would 
instead be numbered among those citizens who enjoy the happi- 
ness and well-being which come to those prepared to lead nor- 
mal, well-adjusted lives in society. 

Thus far we have concerned ourselves with a review of the 
efforts made by the school to bring about a satisfactory adjust- 
ment between the child and his environment. It has been cus- 
tc.aary down through the years to regard the school’s province 
as being the problems of youth. Today, however, that province 
must be enlarged to include even adults. The ever-growing com- 
plexity of social life has necessitated a lengthening of the educa- 
tive period, in order that the individual members of society may 
be properly equipped to meet the duties and exigencies which 
their station in life presents. Technological progress (with the 
exception of the extension of education) has accounted for a ma- . 
jority of the changes which social life has undergone in the past 
century. With the advent of mechanized industry has come an 
increased amount of leisure time, which, if properly utilized, re- 
dounds to the greater happiness and welfare of individuals and 
of society as a whole, and which, if misused, results in numerous 
difficulties and misery for all. 

The school has undertaken to prepare the individual for the 
worthy use of his leisure time and thereby has saved him and 
society from the consequences of the maladjustments which rise 
out of idle heads and idle hands. The school has provided even- 
ing and extension courses for adults and has opened its library 
doors to them so that they may extend their knowledge, satisfy 
their curiosity, and develop wholesome interests. But the school 
offers more to the adult and the parent than just a means for 
the constructive use of their leisure; it offers a means by which 
these adults and parents are able to get the counsel and assis- 
tance necessary for solving the many problems which arise in 
their business, social, and family life. By providing parents and 
other adults with the necessary information and by developing 
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in them proper attitudes toward their work in life, the school 
performs a major role in reducing social discord. 

While for the most part we have confined our remarks to the 
efforts of the formal school in preventing crime, it must not be 
concluded that it is only through this institution that education 
as an agency for crime prevention manifests itself. The success 
of the formal school has led other institutions to adopt many of 
its techniques. Today educational activities play a major part 
in the programs of our penal institutions. Society has come to 
realize that it can and must do something for those who have 
sinned against it. The welfare of a society depends upon the posi- 
tive contribution of each and every member of that society. 
Therefore, the guiding idea of those who are concerned with the 
treatment of criminals must be that of preparing the criminal 
to reassume his place in society. Merely punishing offenders 
has proved ineffective as a means of bringing the criminal back 
into line with society and of preventing a recurrence of the crim- 
inal act. Today it is held that the criminal must be re-educated 
and prepared to find his place in society. To this end an exten- 
sive educational program has been developed in some of our 
penal institutions the aim of which is to develop in the offender 
the necessary skills and attitudes which will enable him to lead 
a normal life. As a part of their educational program these 
penal institutions now provide psychological and psychiatric 
clinics whose task it is to study the native equipment and per- 
sonality characteristics of the inmate and to provide the neces- 
sary means for counteracting any difficulties which may have 
arisen through some defect in them. By means of vocational 
guidance and vocational education programs the inmate is 
equipped to earn a livelihood upon his return to life in society. 
By assigning various duties and responsibilities to each inmate 
the authorities endeavor to bring about a character reformation. 
Numerous activities requiring the cooperative efforts of all the 
inmates comprise an essential part of this character education 
program. 

Thus it may be seen that those in charge of our penal insti- 
tutions have adopted a new philosophy which guides them in 
their work. They have assumed a new attitude toward the 
criminal, and the source of this attitude may be traced back to 
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the school. The old idea of punishing students who failed to 
come up to standard, either academically or socially, has given 
way to a new method of treatment—a thorough study of all 
the factors which may have contributed to this failure and a 
redirection of effort. Such has been the change in the school 
and, after viewing the successes which have resulted in reclaim- 
ing these “anti-scholastic,” “problem” children in the school, 
the penologists have borrowed the technique of the school. They 
now study the “problem children” of society instead of merely 
punishing them. And, as in the case of the school, we have wit- 
nessed the success of their efforts in the increasing number of 
men and women who, upon their release from the penal institu- 
tions, are able to find a place in society. 

Such, in brief, are some of the educational implications which 
have been revealed by those who have studied the problem of 
crime and its prevention. On many occasions the students of 
the crime problem, as stated above, have seen fit to lay part of 
the blame upon our educational system, and more often than not 
they have been justified in doing so. Not infrequently the school 
has committed many errors either because of neglect of duty, 
ill-founded prejudice and tradition, or because of just plain 
ignorance. Society in turn has had to “foot the bill.” However, 
those in charge of our schools have undertaken to remedy the 
defects in their work. They have fortified themselves with a new 
philosophy, new weapons, new tools with which to combat the 
forces that operate against them and against the children whom 
society has entrusted to their care. Furthermore, they have 
shown the value and necessity of thorough study and cooperative 
effort in attacking a problem, and other social institutions have 
followed their example. On the whole, the problem of crime and 
its prevention rests with education. The school has demonstrated 
its willingness and ability to cope with the problem; it remains 
for society to avail itself of the school’s resources. 

Tuomas F. Jorpan. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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GUIDANCE IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS * 


In days that used to be, a teacher was judged by the way his 
students minded their p’s and q’s. Now he is admonished to 
keep in mind his students’ PQ’s rather than merely their IQ’s 
and EQ’s. The admonition is timely, especially in the secondary 
schools, because in so many cases the enrollment has grown far 
beyond the power of any one teacher or administrator even to 
recognize each member of his student body, to say nothing of the 
impossibility of knowing the individual personality. Until re- 
cently we have been able to keep our schools small enough that 
the individual did not become lost in the mass. Now there is 
danger, in places, that the personal note may be lost unless we 
utilize the applications which science has provided to assist in 
finding and recording those things which pertain to the individual 
personality. 

As yet there is no test that gives a personality quotient or 
PQ, but there are some scientific developments to measure cer- 
tain things which go to make up personality. These techniques 
are chiefly psychological tests and scales, educational tests and 
record forms, together with their interpretations. A discussion of 
the extent of the uses and applications of these devices to assist 
in the guidance of our secondary school students is the aim of 
this paper. 

For thirty-five years or more, guidance problems have been a 
subject of discussion among Catholic secondary school edu- 
cators. Within the last fifteen years, various phases of the 
problem have been the subject of research. This year, the 
Committee on Affiliation and Extension of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America undertook a study to discover the extent of 
the use of the individual inventory for guidance in the secondary 
schools affiliated with the University. A limited number of non- 
affiliated schools were invited to participate in the study in order 
that the results might have a broader significance. The numeri- 
cal summary of the items of the questionnaire will be found in 
the Bulletin. Briefly, the questionnaire was concerned with, 


* Paper read at Conference of Diocesan Superintendents of Schools and 
Secon: School Principals, June 27, 1940, at The Catholic University of 
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first, the report that came up to the secondary school from the 
grades, and its completeness; second, the kind of personal and 
test records kept in high school, including intelligence tests, 
aptitude tests, educational tests, personality and interest tests 
and rating scales; third, reasons for which these tests were given; 
fourth, how the results and the entire inventory were actually 
used. 

The individual inventory, to be of value for guidance, makes 
provision for five classes of information about each student: 


1. Family and cultural background. 

2. Physical and medical history. 

3. Marks in school subjects. 

activities suggesting interests and special 
ents. 

5. Achievement and mental test scores. 

This information may be filed in a variety of ways. In our 
study, cards of all kinds, loose-leaf systems, book forms, folder 
systems—all are found without regard to size of school. Most 
high schools report a cumulative record form, but a single card 
seems to enjoy, as yet, more popularity than the cumulative 
record folder. Perhaps this is due to lack of familiarity with 
some of the advantages of the latter. Both may provide iden- 
tical facilities for preserving permanent recordings, but the folder 
gives, in addition to this, a place for filing temporary reports, 
such as interview records, autobiographies, periodical ratings, 
and the like. These may be summarized at leisure, or indicated 
on the permanent record, or destroyed when their period of use- 
fulness has passed. 

Guidance should be a continuous process. There should be 
some way of bridging the gap between elementary and secondary 
school. The transfer in many instances is almost an uprooting 
process. Except for the favored few, the teachers are all 
changed, the organization is changed. The parish school grad- 
uate may find himself in a boys’ school, or a girls’ school, a 
boarding school, or a central high school in a strange section of 
the city. All is new to him, and he is almost an unknown 
quantity to his new teachers. Almost? In 20 per cent of our 
reports he is X. Not a pen scratch precedes or accompanies him 
as an introduction. He might have come from Mars for all that 
is known of his previous history. 
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Half of the students coming into secondary school have a 
more or less complete introduction, as information in addition to 
the eighth-grade class grades has preceded them. Some of the 
elementary schools pass on all of their information on the essen- 
tial points we have enumerated. So, when the Mathematics 
teacher discovers that Aloysius Brown is weak in the funda- 
mentals, she may take a different attitude in strengthening this 
if she knows that it is due, not to the “I don’t care for Math” 
feeling, but to the fact that Aloysius missed most of his third- 
grade year on account of infantile paralysis. If the home-room 
teacher knows that James Smith has handled a paper route suc- 
cessfully for two years, she will have a different appreciation of 
him than if she formed her estimate on his C class ratings alone. 
If the teachers knew that the girl toward the back of the room, 
so painfully shy that she can scarcely speak in these strange 
surroundings, has an IQ which places her in the superior group, 
they could take the steps necessary to overcome her diffidence 
before it had developed into a flaw in her personality. 

About one-fourth of the high schools receive from the grade 


schools the intelligence-test scores which have become part of 
the elementary school record. Probably more than one-fourth of 
the grade schools have these records, actually or potentially, if 
one may consider the implications of the following report which 
came on a questionnaire: 


“In general, no mention is made of intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests in the records we receive from the various schools in 
which our pupils have completed their grammar grades. We 
know that the eighth-grade pupils from this diocese have all 
been given, last June, an intelligence test by the diocesan super- 
visor of schools, that these tests have been corrected by teachers 
from schools other than that in which the examinations were 
taken; but, on the reports sent to our school for the admission of 
students, no mention was made of the scores obtained.” 


It may be put forth that these scores are recorded at the central 
office of the supervisor, but the general consensus of opinion 
among writers on guidance is that such information should be 
easily available to the principal, counselors, and teachers where 
the child is. If it seems good that the supervisor have the scores, 
then the recommendation is for duplicate files. 

Years ago, frequent testing of intelligence was advocated. 
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Now, with more accurate knowledge of the reliability of tests, 
once in three or four years is considered sufficient. This would 
suggest that mental test scores taken during the upper grades of 
the elementary schools might satisfy for high school classifica- 
tions, thus relieving the budget somewhat and lessening clerical 
work for the instructors or any others who score tests. 

On the other hand, some of our schools find elaborate data 
from the elementary schools unnecessary, as evidenced by this 
report: 

“Our school is comparatively small, one hundred to one hun- 
dred thirty pupils. All students and their families are known 
personally to us before a student enters; hence this data is known 
to us as a matter of course.” 

Comments on several reports show a similar school-parent rela- 
tionship. Mechanical provisions are less necessary where the 
personal situation so nearly approaches the ideal. 

In the high schools themselves, group intelligence tests are 
administered to another one-fourth of the students. Those that 
use aptitude tests have made the discovery, now beginning to be 
generally recognized, that the best prediction of future success 
is present accomplishment. Some use is made of educational 
aptitude tests for predicting success in school subjects. Voca- 
tional aptitude tests are not reported. As to the use of rating 
scales, Ruch and Segel believe “that the record of any trait in an 
individual over a period of years is more significant (for guid- 
ance) than the record of that trait taken at any one point.” We 
found that some of our schools’ inventory forms provide for an 
annual rating of each pupil, thus giving the counselors oppor- 
tunity to observe trends of growth. One school which follows 
the plan of giving the student a multiple rating—that is, by all 
of his teachers—in his senior year only, does it for this reason: 

“We believe that there is a more finality to our appreciation of 
a young man at the time when his character has ‘set’ in a 
measure, and we have had time to mold him to the ‘type’ that 
our high school idealizes.” 

This school uses its ratings chiefly for recommendations to col- 
leges and prospective employers. 

Batteries of achievement tests have been recommended by test 
experts, as superior to independent tests for guidance purposes. 
In high schools the testing program has been more widely used 
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than the test battery, as it is impractical under the elective sys- 
tem to attempt to have all students take the same subject-matter 
tests. Some of the national and state testing programs approach 
the desired ideal for guidance in that their norms are established 
on the same pupils. Testing as a guidance measure should be 
done regularly. If necessary, the number of tests in a program 
should be reduced rather than permit any regular testing period 
to lapse. Reports seem to indicate that the Catholic high schools 
compare very favorably with the high schools in general in 
availing themselves of the aid of scientific testing. 

Guidance in the elementary school is chiefly moral-religious 
and educational. In secondary school, it embraces a wider field. 
It is educational, to be sure, but moral and social guidance take 
on much deeper significance with the adolescent student. For 
about three-fourths of high school students, the vocational aspect 
is also of great import. 

Which aspects of guidance have most to gain from the results 


of psychological and educational testing programs we have been 


discussing? The day schools seem inclined to the use of intelli- 
gence tests; the boarding schools, to achievement tests. Why 
this difference? Just why do our Catholic schools administer 
tests? 

A list of ten reasons why tests might be given was submitted 
to the schools, and each was asked to rate the items according to 
their importance in that individual school’s program, with these 
results: 

The initial reason for giving tests is to discover needs for 
emphasis in instruction; this can be credited to educational 
guidance without a doubt. 

Second, pupil classification and gradation; an educational 
reason, yes, but it might well be also vocational. If a pupil’s 
test results indicate that he should be classified in the accelerated 
section of the Mathematics class, or that he has little aptitude 
for languages; if his scores indicate promise in the study of 
science—these things will have some influence on his career. 

Third, discovery of individual abilities and disabilities for 
guidance purposes; this reason for giving tests seems to fall 
under the social heading, since it frankly aims at an appraisal 
of the whole student, not just his intellectual achievement or his 
ambitions. It points, too, to the recognition of the situation that 
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the teachers of very large groups of pupils feel the need of some 
assistance in getting to know their students. 

Fourth, helping pupils select school and college courses; here 
vocational guidance in high school finds its true position—direc- 
tion, not training. In the light of test results supplementing their 
own knowledge, teachers learn their pupils’ capacities and apti- 
tudes and lead them to recognition and acceptance also. No 
counselor will insist that a mental test score, or even repeated 
ones, completely circumscribes the capacities of a student, or 
predestines him absolutely to a specific course in school or a 
single vocational possibility. Students having IQ’s of less than 
90 are frequently considered risks in the usual high school 
courses, but instances have been known of students possessed of 
less than 80 IQ completing the work successfully by taking a 
longer time. Character and personality traits, as well as other 
advantages, must be taken into account. A marked discrepancy 
between mental test scores and achievement test scores is an in- 
dication to the counselor that other strong influences are at work. 
In keeping with the principle that vocational guidance at the 
secondary school level should be into general fields rather than 
into specific ones, Brother Julius Kreshel recommends that high 
school students should be guided into curricula rather than into 
specific courses; for example, scientific, classical or general. 
Within these broad limits there is much opportunity for finer 
discriminations later as special aptitudes develop and interests 
become more permanent. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh rankings—setting up objectives 
of instruction, determining efficiency of instruction, and compar- 
ing achievement of schools and classes—are all practical educa- 
tional uses of test results. In spite of the appeal that we have 
“learning for learning’s sake,” the knowledge of the degree of 
accomplishment is a motivating force which stimulates study 
most effectively. A number of educators who criticize achieve- 
ment testing programs offer as a reason that attitudes and ideals 
are made subservient to facts. But it should be remembered that 
attitudes and ideals are based on information, lack of informa- 
tion, and misinformation. Surely the latter two could not form 
the basis for desirable attitudes. Test results are used in this 
sense as a measure of the foundation on which to build an inte- 


grated personality. 
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Eighth in the list is the use of test results to help pupils select 
vocational objectives. Vocational aptitude tests rather than in- 
telligence tests are recommended for guidance into specialized 
phases of general fields of work. These do not at present enjoy 
much popularity in Catholic secondary schools. 

Ninth, counseling interviews as to personal problems—Cath- 
olic educators, except in the larger schools, do not place much 
importance on the use of psychological and educational test 
results for this purpose. One of the prime motives in keeping 
Catholic schools small has been to preserve the identity of the 
individual student. This eliminates the necessity of using imper- 
sonal mechanisms as a substitute for the all-important personal 
consideration. 

Although there is evidence that a good beginning has been 
made in the use and interpretation of test results, there is little 
doubt but that they could be made to serve more efficiently. The 
ranking which has just been given was furnished by compara- 
tively few schools, and among them a large proportion use their 
tests for not more than half the recommended purposes. 

A promising trend is that, in half of the schools maintaining 
individual inventories for guidance, provision is made for all 
teachers to have the benefit of the material gathered and re- 
corded in the inventory. This trend is more pronounced in the 
large schools than in the small ones. Some writers have expressed 
their doubts as to the advisability of having the entire body of 
personal data available to all the teachers. It is possible that 
this viewpoint has had its effect in limiting the use of data to 
administrators in several cases. Such an objection might have 
considerable foundation in systems where teacher turnover is 
large and young inexperienced teachers are very frequently 
found. But in the Catholic educational system the teachers are 
professional, having made this their life work, not a stepping 
stone to something else. Our secondary school teachers, in gen- 
eral, are more mature and could, one thinks, be safely entrusted 
with personnel items of a confidential nature when such informa- 
tion would broaden their understanding of their pupils’ problems. 

As secondary school careers draw to a close, again comes the 
reminder that guidance is a continuous process. There seems to 
be more of an effort made to keep a permanent bond between 
the secondary school and college or vocational occupation than 
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between elementary and secondary school. The high school in- 
ventory forms the basis for the transcript sent on to college, for 
recommendations to prospective employers, for alumni associa- 
tions to keep in touch with graduates, for the school to keep in 
touch with drop-outs, and for follow-up studies of various kinds. 

So much for the inventory itself and its immediate effects. 
There are some large curricular movements in the Catholic 
secondary schools at present which seem to have a connection 
with the keeping of more complete records on the individual - 
student. Some, which are brought to attention in this study, 
have to do with the teaching of religion and citizenship and 
ways of adapting curricula. 

One of the items on the questionnaire was concerned with the 
amount of time devoted to the teaching of religion. The answers 
showed that there is no such uniformity of time allowance for 
this most important subject as there is for any subject coming 
under the supervision of secular accrediting agencies. The mini- 
mum time allowance for religion was 80 minutes per week; the 
maximum, 270 minutes. Two hundred minutes is probably the 
smallest weekly allowance allotted to any secular subject for 
which full credit is given. With this as a standard, the schools 
maintaining inventories for guidance were compared with those 
which did not, on their time allowance for religion. Nearly 50 
per cent of the former treated it as a full-time subject; less than 
40 per cent of the latter so considered it. 

The same situation held with regard to the teaching of citizen- 
ship. Among the schools maintaining guidance inventories, 65 
per cent required a course in citizenship. Less than 55 per cent 
of the others required it. 

How to vary the curriculum to provide satisfactory material 
for the student whose test scores show him incapable of satisfac- 
torily pursuing the college preparatory, or classical, curriculum 
was a problem expressed more than once. 

In making provision for such students, curricular changes must 
be made. For some schools this can mean only redirection of 
emphasis in subjects already in the curriculum. For others it 
may mean introducing new curricula. The classical and general 
curricula are almost universally offered. Boys’ schools frequently 
offer science and commerce; girls’ schools, commerce and home 
economics. The April, 1940, issue of The Catholic School Journal 
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quotes figures to show that the offering of home economics is 
becoming more popular, and the latest report of the Department 
of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference notes 
it in more than half the schools. 

Counselors in different regions admit the problems involved 
in directing their non-classical students into the commercial cur- 
riculum because of the lack of openings for them in the realm 
of clerical work. It may be that a curricular “Follow-the-leader” 
is partly responsible. In the Mississippi valley, according to 
Hynes, at least half of the Catholic population is rural, yet the 
rural schools as well as the urban schools provide the business 
world with typists, stenographers, and bookkeepers, which con- 
tributes, no doubt, to the overcrowding in these vocations. From 
both the educational and the vocational point of view, the inclu- 
sion of departmental agriculture, if not vocational agriculture, 
surely ought to help the situation. Chapman avers that more 
careers are opened through agricultural training and experience 
than through any other one field. He proceeds to list one hun- 
dred careers, in addition to farming, growing out of agricultural 
training. It would be impossible to give here more than a few 
of the general fields thus opened—applied biology, from geneticist 
to veterinary ; various fields of chemistry, work with plants, from 
seed inspection to forestry, to say nothing of the thousands of 
agricultural specialists in the department of agriculture, and the 
promising field in conservation. Any rural school with a general 
science or physics laboratory could introduce a departmental 
agricultural course. Any school having a commercial teacher could 
offer farm accounting as well as double-entry bookkeeping. 

In review there are a few points which stand out strongly. 

The Catholic secondary school system, within a generation, has 
become an extension of the elementary school system rather than 
a college preparatory school. 

Catholic educators are alert to the needs of their vocation and 
show a general tendency to utilize scientific tools in guidance, 
where necessary, to supplement personal knowledge of the pupils. 

Some elementary schools realize the guidance value of the 
personal knowledge which they have gained of their pupils, and 
forward this to the secondary schools. 

Tests at secondary school level are seldom administered aim- 
lessly, but there are some indications that they could be made to 
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furnish a higher rate of interest on the investment than they do. 

The cooperative spirit in guidance, manifested in the making 
available of personnel data to all teachers interested in the pupil, 
is to be recommended. , 

The undercurrent of feeling that the curriculum should be 
adapted to the students’ needs in relation to the moral, social, 
educational and economic need points to the continued applica- 
tion of the principle that all educational machinery is to be 
utilized as necessary in the formation of the Christian man. 


Sister Anne Cawiey, O.S.B. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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EVALUATING THE “INTANGIBLES” OF 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


The research here reported is one phase of an extensive pro- 
gram of curriculum study in the field of general education. It 
is a first attempt to evaluate objectively some of the more | 
intangible but more important outcomes of Catholic higher 
education. 

In attacking this problem, a number of possibilities presented 
themselves, the most promising of which appeared to be the 
following: 

1. The construction of attitude scales technically similar to 
those of Thurstone or of Likert, but focussed upon the specific 
objectives of the Catholic college of liberal arts. 

2. The administration of essay type examinations calling for 
the solution of significant social and ethical problems. 

8. The collection and periodic summary of observational rec- 
ords of student behavior revealing the attainment or lack of 
attainment of desirable ideals. 

4. The systematic recording by all staff members of their 
interviews with students, in so far as these reveal attitudes and 
ideals. 

As for the first possibility, it is commonly known that the 
attitude scales now in existence allow ample opportunity to 
disguise one’s real attitudes and are greatly influenced by 
motivation. Useful as they undoubtedly are for the study of 
anonymous individuals in groups, their results are probably not 
to be trusted when students are required to sign their names. 
Hence, for the study of individual growth, it was considered 
necessary to devise a more adequate measuring instrument. 

As regards the second possibility, the difficulty of scoring 
loomed up as an almost insurmountable obstacle. To procure 
an accurate result from an essay examination, it would be 
necessary to have each paper read by several staff members and 
to secure a pooling of their judgments. Since the freshman 
class numbers about two hundred and sixty, it would not be 
possible to obtain results from such a pre-test until a consider- 
able time after registration. It was therefore decided that, if 
229 
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such test questions were to be used, their scoring would have 
to be made more objective. 

In respect to the third and fourth possibilities it is readily 
seen that no opportunity is offered for pre-testing, which is 
essential if one is to trace growth during the college years. 
Hence, these procedures alone would not suffice. At the same 
time they promise to be valuable supplements to any other 
evaluation instruments which may be constructed. 

It is believed that the measuring instrument which was finally 
evolved combines the advantages of essay type examinations 
with the advantages of objective scoring. It has been given 
the ambiguous label, “Life Situations Questionnaire,” in order 
to disguise its essential nature and purpose. Sample situations 
from the questionnaire are to be found at the end of this article 

The first step in the construction of the questionnaire was 
to secure a check list of the specific attitudes and appreciations 
to be evaluated. A statement of these was given in an earlier 
report. Copies of this list were given to faculty members, who 
were then asked to assist in collecting typical examples of 
situations in which students have an opportunity to reveal their 
degree of attainment of such objectives. They were asked par- 
ticularly to submit examples of actual life situations which had 
come to their attention. Approximately sixty test situations 
were collected in this manner. 

A careful scrutiny led to the selection of about thirty test 
situations which appeared to be unambiguous and focussed upon 
significant objectives of our college. These were presented dur- 
ing the spring quarter in the form of essay type examinations 
to heterogeneous groups of lower division students, and their 
responses served as a nucleus from which were constructed the 
courses of action and lists of reasons given on the objective 
questionnaire. It was found necessary to re-word some situa- 
tions and to discard others in the light of student reaction. Only 
those items which gave evidence of high discriminative value 
were incorporated into the test. The experimental form now in 
use includes fourteen test situations. 

In the revised questionnaire it is planned to include a greater 
number of situations in which most of the essential components 
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of a sense of values consistent with the highest spiritual and 
intellectual principles will be brought into play. It is not 
assumed that the experimental form now in use satisfies this 
ideal. As soon as the usefulness of the technique has been 
established, the questionnaire will be enlarged. 

In scoring and interpreting the “Life Situations Ques- 
tionnaire,” ten separate measures have been derived for each 
student.? On the basis of these measures, a picture of the 
student’s choices of desirable or undesirable courses of action 
and of the type of reasons which determine her judgments has 
been obtained. From the several scoring keys of the ex- 
perimental form it is now possible to derive the following de- 
scriptive summary for each student: 


1. Courses of action 

(a) Ideal, i.e., representing the most desirable behavior for 
an educated Catholic woman. 

(b) Non-ideal, i.e., not necessarily wrong, but not measuring 
up to the ideal. 

(c) Wrong, i.e., displaying attitudes definitely opposed to 
those which an educated Catholic would be expected to hold. 

(d) Compromise, i.e., combining elements from both good and 
poor courses of action. 

2. Reasons 

(a) Ideal, i.e., consistent with the best Catholic thought. 

(b) Non-ideal, i.e., good, consistent with Catholic principles, 
but not necessarily ideal; includes reasons of more natural good. 

(c) Un-Catholic, i.e., definitely opposed to Catholic prin- 
ciples. 

(d) Selfish, i.e., growing out of merely personal considera- 
tions. 

(e) Rationalization, i.e., supporting a wrong or non-ideal 
course of action with reasons couched in the language of ideal 
Catholic principles. 

(f) Untenable, i.e., for which there is factual evidence to the 
contrary. 

In deriving the scoring keys for the questionnaire, a con- 


*Since the scoring of the experimental form of the gee coga is a 
laborious process, uiring ten separate stencils, machine scoring will be 


used with the revited edition next yet, So This will facilitate the interpre- 
tation of results and will decrease 


of testing. 
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sensus of faculty opinion was obtained, and those items upon 
which the faculty could not agree were discarded. The entire 
test was then submitted to a theologian,’ after which further 
items were eliminated. A sample of the records upon which 
the results of the questionnaire are reported as follows: 
C. 8. C. LIFE SITUATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE 

Directions for Interpreting Scores: 

Courses of Action are merely pegs upon which to hang reasons. Any 
deviation from sero in columns “W” or “Comp.” is significant and should 


be checked against the test situations giving rise to such responses. 
Reasons given are listed under six categories. Scores falling within the 
in the third - 


he 


Courses of Action 
I. N.I. Ww. Comp. 
Total Possible Score................ 14 4 9 14 
8-14 0-1 0-1 0-5 
Class Median...................... 18 0 0 0 
Freshman Class Range.............. 6-14 0-4 0-5 
Freshman Class Median............. 12 0 0 0 
13 1 0 0 
=a 
Reasons 
L N.I. | Une. | Self. | Rat’l | Unten. 
Total Possible Score.... . . 40 45 39 25 
Class OEP 13-32 | 1-9 06 | 1-11 | 06 0-7 
Class Median............ 25 2 6 0 3 
Class 9-33 | 0-10; 09 | 013 | 09 0-9 
Freshman Class M 23 2 6 0 3 
Mary Smith............. 23 6t 3* 5 0 3 
Helen Brown............ 13t 7* 6* 3t 3* 2 


* Red circles. t Check mark. t Black circles. 
*The writer is indebted to Reverend Louis McCarthy of the St. Paul 
Seminary for assistance in the derivation of scoring keys. 


; check (\/) marks, those in the second quartile are not marked, and those 
in the lowest quartile are marked by black circles. Note that high scores 
in columns “I” and “NI.” are the most desirable scores, whereas high 
| scores in the other four columns are undesirable. 
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It will be an interesting part of this investigation to determine 
the relationship of this test to other tests of religion now being 
used by Catholic colleges. We have found, for example, that our 
“Tdeal” scores correlated 0.40 with total scores on Reverend 
W. F. Cunningham’s Religion Placement Test. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the two tests are “measuring” a common factor, 
although the relationship is low enough to indicate that they 
are “measuring” different factors as well. 

No claim is made that the “Life Situations Questionnaire” 
predicts what a student will do when actually faced with such 
problems as it presents, although it seems reasunable to expect 
a substantial correlation between the results of this test and 
actual behavior. Steps are now being taken to test this 
hypothesis by correlating scores on the questionnaire with sev- 
eral outside criteria. Until these data are available, the only 
claim that can be validly made is that the present questionnaire 
offers valuable assistance in appraising attitudes and in de- 
termining the extent to which a student thinks and judges 
“constantly and consistently in accordance with right reason 
illumined by the supernatural light of the example and teaching 
of Christ.‘ 

A complete survey of the potentialities of this questionnaire 
is premature in the present state of its development. It seems 
probable, however, that in addition to its usefulness in evaluat- 
ing student attainment of college-wide objectives and in study- 
ing the curriculum with a view toward improvement, it will also 
be a valuable aid to the counselor in diagnosing student needs 
and in working out an effective program of individual guidance. 

THE COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE 
LIFE SITUATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE 

The sample test situations here presented are focussed upon the following 
specific attitudes and appreciations: 

Problem I. Respect for the property rights of others. 


Honesty. 
Problem II. Attitude of obedience to lawfully constituted authority. 


Honesty. 

Problem III. Acceptance of the duty of employees to render conscientious 
service to their employers. 
Fidelity to promises. 


‘Pope Pius XI, Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth. 
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You have been given an Answer sheet upon which to record your re- 
sponses to this questionnaire. Do not write on this booklet. Study the 
questionnaire carefully and be sure that your answers represent your 
reasoned opinions. 


Prostem I 

Miss Cobb was employed by a large public institution and received a 
moderate wage. At the end of her third month of work her semi-monthly 
check was made out for five dollars more than that for which she had 
contracted. Some other employees endeavored to persuade Miss Cobb 
not to bring the mistake to the attention of the manager, since such a 
mistake would not likely occur again, and reporting it might cause the 
accountant to lose his job. Many people told her that she deserved the 
extra five dollars, since she was not receiving a very high salary. What 
course of action should Miss Cobb take? 


Sample: 
If you choose course of action C, mark as follows 
A B 


A. She 
B. She should have returned the money regardless of consequences. 
C. She should have given the money for charity without reporting the 


What reasons would you use to support your course 6f iiction? 


Problem IV. Honesty. 
Fidelity to promises. 
| Preliminary Instructions: 
| \ 
| 
| 
Below are three statements representing a few of the man 
acceptable. Turn to the Answer Sheet. In a box under Problem I 
you will find three spaces—A, B, C. Fill in with a heavy black 
mark the space under the course of action selected. 
| 
a Courses of Action: 
| 


others 


Reasons: 

1. Perhaps Miss Cobb does more than her share of the work. 

2. No large public institution would suffer from the loss of only five 
dollars. 

3. The charitable thing to do was to protect the accountant’s reputation 
and job. 

4. Any other action would be equivalent to stealing. 

5. Maybe the institution was testing her honesty. 

6. This would save the accountant a great deal of time when he came to 
balance the books. 

7. She would thus show unselfishness without injuring anybody. 

8. She may know someone who needs the money more than the insti- 
tution does. 

9. Her reputation will be enhanced if she gives the money for charity. 

10. Employers do not expect employees to report mistakes of this kind. 

11. Her employers would probably raise her salary when they saw how 
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Directions: 
selected, turn to the Answer and fill in opposite that number 
selected. 
Samples: 
Student A. Student B. 

ete. etc. 

Student A chose course of ac- § Student B chose course of action 
tion B. He marked reasons 2 A. She marked reasons 2, 3, and 

and 5 and MMM not shown here 5, etc., as supporting course of 

as supporting this course of action A. 
action. 

Note: No marks were put in any of the columns in which the 

students did not mark a course of action... 
honest she was. 
12. This would do more good than returning the money to the company. 
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Prostem IT 

Mr. Jones, a self-made business man, does not approve of the present 
federal income tax law. In preparing his yearly report he found that he 
coud, without much danger of detection, neglect to declare a considerable 
portion of his income from an obscure source. He felt justified in pursu- 
ing this course of action because most of the money saved in this way 
was to be given to the city hospital for the improvement of its facilities. 
What do you think of this course of action? 


Courses of Action: 

A. Under the circumstances, his course of action was justifiable. 

B. He was not justified in pursuing this course of action. 

C. He would be justified only if he gave considerably more money to 
the hospital. 

What reasons would you use to support this course of action? 
Reasons: 

1. A good hospital is very beneficial to a community. 

2. One’s just obligations must take precedence over private charity. 

3. The income tax law is a man-made law and does not bind with the 
same force as the divine law of charity. 

4. The city hospital probably needed financial help which it would not 
otherwise obtain. 

5. If he earned the money honestly it was his to use as he pleased. 

6. No one knows or probably would ever know that he was breaking 
a law. 

7. The good of the federal government is more important than that of 
a single city. 

8. He was convinced that by helping the hospital he was doing more 
public good than by giving his money to the government. 

9. Civil laws not manifestly unjust derive their sanction from God. 

10. The end does not justify the means. 

11. The anticipation of a future charitable action does not justify present 
dishonesty. 

12. The government always uses the money to the best advantage. 

13. The federal government has a very good system of detecting income 
tax evasions. 

14. The amount of income tax paid by some wealthy individuals is 
enormous. 

Prositam III 

Catherine Johnson graduated from college in the spring, and, because 
she needed to earn money immediately, she accepted a position at a 
salary below that which she felt her training and ability, as well as the 
type of work she did, entitled her to. Feeling from the first that she was 
being exploited and knowing that it was difficult for her employers to 
check her work, she loafed continuously. This failure to observe fully 

of the contract she justified to herself by saying, “Even though 

I don’t do all the work I should, they are getting their money’s worth. 
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Anyway, it’s not right for them to pay me an unjust wage.” What do you 
think about her course of action? 
Courses of Action: 

A. Under the circumstances, she was justified in loafing. 

B. She was obliged in conscience to fulfill her part of the contract. 
oh ern are in loafing part of the time but not continually. 

1. She had voluntarily accepted the conditions of the contract, and was 
therefore bound to abide by them. 

2. By developing the habit of loafing she would jeopardize her chances 
of getting a better position later on. 

3. She was very fortunate in getting any job so soon after graduation. 

4. Loafing on the employer’s time is a form of stealing. 

5. Her salary was probably low because she wasted her time. 

6. If she fulfilled her part of the contract, the employer might raise her 
salary later on. 

7. An employer should not expect his employees to work well unless he 
checks them. 

8. Her employer was unfair in refusing to pay her the wages she 
deserved. 

9. Her education entitled her to a better job and better wages. 

10. Loafing on the job was one way of showing the employer how unjust 
he was in not paying higher wages 

11. She probably knew other people who loafed on the: job toe. 

12. No one should do more work than he gets paid for. 

13. Her duty to herself should come first. 

14. Most employers would not object to some loafing. 


Prostam IV 

died suddenly in the midst of a campaign for reelection, and his backers 
drafted his son to run in his place and carry on his father’s tradition. The 
main issue of the campaign was a government works project which in- 
cluded reforestation of land denuded by the lumbering interests of bygone 
days and which the father had opposed. Acceptance of his father’s views 
meant assurance of election for young Gallup. He was convinced in his 
own mind, however, that his father had been wrong and had never served 
the people justly. He realized that campaigning on that basis would mean 
defeat, since even the people who believed as he did would be wary of 
voting for a Gallup. Since he was anxious to get a chance to carry out his 
convictions, he toyed with the idea of announcing that his views were 
different from those of his father only after he had been established in 
office by his father’s friends. What course of action do you think he 
should follow? 

Courses of Action: 

A. He should announce his own convictions openly. 

B. He should try not to commit himself until after his election. 
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C. He should announce that bis convictions are similar to his father’s 
until after the election. 


Reasons: 

1. This would be his only sure way of getting elected, and would put 
him in a position to help the poor people. 

2. This would work injustice only to the wealthier people, whereas the 
poor should be considered first. 

3. Loyalty to his father should restrain him from openly denouncing his 
father’s views. 

4. If he didn’t get the office someone else would, and it is unlikely that 
another candidate would have as good intentions as he. 

5. The old saying “all’s fair in love and war” can be applied to politics. 

6. Since he was being drafted in his father’s place, his supporters would 
naturally suppose that young Gallup would follow in his father’s tradition. 

7. People do not believe what politicians say anyway. 

8. This would result in the election of the opposing party’s candidate, 
who probably shared young Gallup’s views. 

9. He is morally obliged to be honest with the people whom he wishes 
to represent. 

10. Evil may never be done in order than good may come from it. 

11. If he were to announce and carry out his convictions after his 
election, he would be unjust to the people who had voted for him. 

12. By obtaining an office in this way, neither his friends nor his enemies 
would believe in him. 

13. Honesty will be most profitable for him in the long run. 


Sister ANNETTE. 
The College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
EASTER WEEK MEETING OF N.C.E.A. 


The Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association to be held in New Orleans during the 
week after Easter will be formally opened with Pontifical Mass 
at 10:00 A. M., Wednesday, April 16, in St. Louis’ Cathedral. 

The Most Reverend Joseph Francis Rummel, Archbishop of 
New Orleans, will be celebrant of the Mass and the sermon will 
be delivered by Most Reverend John B. Peterson, Bishop of 
Manchester and President General of the Association. 

After the Mass the members and visitors will assemble in the 
New Orleans Municipal Auditorium for the first General Meet- 
ing of the Association. This will be followed during the three- 
day period of the Convention by sessions of the Seminary De- 
partment, College and University Department, Secondary- 
School Department, Parish-School Department, Minor-Semi- 
nary Section, Deaf-Education Section, and Blind-Education 
Section. The meeting will close on Friday, April 18, with the 
second general session. 

An interesting feature of the meeting will be a pageant, “For- 
ward with Christ and the Cross,” staged by students of Holy 
Angels Academy under the direction of the author, Mother Mary 
Xavier, Provincial of the Marianites of the Holy Cross. This 
will be given at the New Orleans Municipal Auditorium on 
Wednesday evening, April 16. 

Arrangements have been made for an attractive educational 
exhibit to be held in the auditorium throughout the week. 

The Roosevelt Hotel will be the official headquarters for the 


meeting. 

All details of the various meetings and features are included 
in the Preliminary Program which may be secured from the 
office of the Secretary General of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The eighteenth annual conference of the Catholic Library 
Association will also be held in New Orleans at the same time 
as the meeting of the N.C.E.A. 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE STUDENTS 
On several occasions, in meetings and in Catholic educational 
publications, the wish has been expressed that a National Cath- 
olic Student Association develop which would unify the student 
bodies of the various Catholic colleges and universities of the 
country. On the college level, the student element should indeed 
be an active factor. It should work hand in hand with the 
school authorities for the fulfillment of the high mission of the 
college—and this, not only on the individual campus, but also 
in the national field, where a well-trained Catholic lay leader- 
ship is today more important than ever. 

This instrument for servicing and uniting Catholic college 
students was created three years ago in the “National Federa- 
tion of Catholic College Students.” It has now reached a definite 
stage of development. It has assumed a nationwide significance, 
especially since the Hierarchy, through the voice of the Most 
Reverend John A. Duffy, Bishop of Buffalo, and Episcopal 
Chairman of the recently established Youth Department in the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, formally approved the 
federation and its constitution and urged its development as a 
constituent unit in the college section of the National Catholic 
Youth Council. 

The N.F.C.CS. seeks to unite the Catholic student bodies 
of the various colleges, taking the Student Council (or its 
equivalent) as the connecting link. No individual student can 
obtain membership, nor an individual group on the campus, 
unless such a group is designated by the college president as 
representative of the whole student body. Even in the case of af- 
filiation through the Student Council, a formal approbation of 
the membership application by the head of the institution is re- 
quired by the constitution of the N.F.C.CS. All guarantees are 
therefore given that on the individual campus the N.F.C.CS. 
works through the established and approved channels. No 
new group has to be established over or above the already 
existing ones; on the contrary, the N.F.C.CS. on the local 
campus is nothing else than the student body as a whole, organ- 
ized, if possible, and practical, through the Student Council— 
in which all classes and all student clubs, groups and societies 


are represented. 
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The same tendency to work through existing groups manifests 
itself in the organization of campus commissions. Commissions, 
in the terminology of the N.F.C.CS., are servicing stations 
for special interest groups such as Catholic Action, liturgy, 
interracial problems, international relations, civic education, 
student and radio, college press, mission study, etc. 

In the national framework of the federation, the National 
Office (located in the Youth Department of the N.C.W.C.) is 
assisted by National Commissions, entrusted to a College or 
University particularly active in a given field. These National 
Commissions, duplicated by Regional Commissions on the re- 
gional level, offer study plans, reference lists, concrete sug- 
gestions, mutual information, etc., to every college whose stu- 
dents would like to develop the study of this particular prob- 
lem. In the individual school, however, there exists no necessity 
to set up new organizations or agencies for promoting the study 
of such problems; one of the already existing student groups 
or club would simply function as a local commission, for in- 
stance, for liturgy or radio or clean literature. The very fact 
that such a group operates as a commission of the Student 
Council will certainly not fail to promote closer collaboration 
and more unity among the existing student clubs and groups on 
the campus, a collaboration and unity which many college 
authorities consider as a necessary requirement for more organic 
campus life. If for some field, like Catholic Action, no existing 
student group should be able to act as the Commission on Cath- 
olic Action Study, the school authorities would create a group 
particularly fitted for this local work. 

On the national level, the N.F.C.C.S. has created a National 
Advisory Board to act “in a liaison capacity between the Fed- 
eration and the college authorities. This assures the Federation 
competent and expert advice of leaders in the field of Catholic 
higher education” (Article IV, Section 5, of the N.F.C.C.S. Con- 
stitution). Faculty members from the various regions and an 
official representative of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation belong to this Advisory Board. The fact alone that 
the N.F.C.CS., as a constituent unit of the National Catholic 
Youth Council works under the supervision of the N.C.W.C. 
Youth Department, which in turn collaborates closely with the 
N.C:W.C. Educational Department, guarantees a general policy 
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in full harmony with the basic policies of the college authorities. 

If the ultimate end of the N.F.C.CS. is the “formation of a 
Christian-minded apostolate among the Catholic laity” and the 
promotion of a “highly trained Catholic opinion” in matters of 
national concern for the Church of the country, the immediate 
purpose of the Federation includes the interchange of ideas and 
experiences among the affiliated units in all fields where Catholic 
college students are actively engaged; the transmission of ma- 
terial and practical suggestions for the important field of Uni- 
versity Catholic Action; the assistance in the development of 
Student Councils (or their equivalent) in the individual institu- 
tion; the representation of the Catholic college student body in 
national and international life, where until recently they had 
no representative organ of expression; the organization of 
gatherings on a regional and national basis, etc. 

How fruitful such inter-school meetings can be has just been 
exemplified in the Washington-Baltimore Region, whose ten 
Catholic universities and colleges participated in the first 
N.F.C.C.8. Regional Congress, held at the Catholic University 
of America, March 2. Altogether more than 500 students at- 
tended the meetings devoted to the common study of “Defense 
in Democracy,” with special emphasis on the clarification of 
fundamental ideas and on the particular responsibility of Cath- 
olic college students in this field. Besides, panel discussions 
were held on international relations, liturgy, radio, youth move- 
ments, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and the Catholic 
Student War Relief. These discussions were organized by the 
respective commissions functioning in the Washington-Baltimore 
Region of the N.F.C.C.S. All meetings were presided over by 
the students themselves, who likewise gave the introductory 
speeches on the various subjects. All classes—from senior to 
freshman—were represented among the speakers. The discus- 
sions were prepared on the various campuses with the assistance 
of faculty members and the student chaplains. In keeping with 
the lenten season, social affairs were kept to a minimum. The 
Convention started with a Dialogue Mass and ended with a 
performance of “God’s Stage,” by the Catholic University 
Theater Group. 

Easter Monday and Tuesday, the N.F.C.C.S. will hold its 2nd 
National Congress in Washington, D. C. The main theme of 
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this convention will be “Catholic College Students and Social 
Problems,” thereby commemorating the double jubilee of the 
papal encyclicals “Rerum Novarum” and “Quadragesimo Anno” 
(centering around the new social order and the occupational 
group system). Methods will be worked out to promote the 
study of social problems on every campus, in connection with 
existing social study clubs and in addition to the teaching in 
social sciences. The various commissions will hold panel dis- 
cussions and a special session will be devoted to N.F.C.CS. 
organizational questions. The congress is being publicized by 
means of news-letters sent by the National Office of the 
N.F.C.C.8S. to all Catholic colleges and universities, some of 
which have already announced their intention to send official 
delegates. Thus it is that Easter week, 1941, will have a two- 
fold significance for the Catholic colleges of the nation: during 
the first days, the National Congress of the students will be 
held, and during the last few days, the National Convention of 
the N.C.E.A. The young student federation looks to the college 
authorities for sympathy, advice and assistance. After all, the 
college authorities are genuinely interested in the development 
of the students training, activity and movements. 

Gertrude Kirk, Dunbarton College, ’41. 


CATHOLIC U. POLICY FORMED TO PROTECT STUDENT-SELECTEES 


Students at the Catholic University of America will not lose 
tuition fees, academic credits or scholarship grants through in- 
duction into the armed forces of the nation, it is made clear in 
a statement issued by Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and Chairman of the 
Catholic University Council on National Defense. 

Addressing himself to all students concerned, and outlining 
policies and procedures to be followed in the present emergency, 
Dr. McGuire says: 

“A student in good standing who may be inducted into mili- 
tary service, voluntarily or otherwise, shall be protected against 
any loss of tuition and fees prepaid to the university, and granted 
leave of absence with permission to resume work toward aca- 
demic credit in the University at the stage where it was inter- 
rupted, provided he returns to his classes within a reasonable 


time upon completion of his military service. 
“To avoid any possible misunderstanding later, however, each 
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student before leaving the University to enter military service 
should have a personal interview with his dean. 

“A student who is inducted into military service, voluntarily 
or otherwise, shall be permitted to resume his scholarship, fellow- 
ship, or other grant upon the expiration of said military service, 
with special consideration of his needs for the completion of his 
work and subject only to the usual regulations governing scholar- 
ships, fellowships, or other grants.” 

Dr. MeGuire also directs attention of students to a legal 
opinion made available by the American Council on Education, 
pointing out that “no man can be inducted into the land or 
naval forces from any classification other than 1-A,” and that 
“consequently all students who were originally classified by their 
local boards in 1-D or 1-E must be reclassified by the end of the 
present academic year, subject to induction at that time.” “This 
ruling,” the opinion adds, “is of vital importance to colleges and 
universities as it requires the local board to determine for each 
student individually whether he shall be classified in I-A 
(eligible for induction) or in II-A (deferred because of occupa- 
tion) .” 

“A student who receives his Selective Service questionnaire is 
requested to report the fact to the dean of his school,” Dr. 
McGuire states. “If, in the judgment of the dean, the field of 
the student’s major and the quality of his work is such that 
he will better serve the ‘national health, safety or interest,’ by 
having his military service deferred until after procuring his 
degree, the dean will prepare a statement on Form 42 setting 
forth the specific reasons for requesting occupational deferment 
for the individual student. This statement will be sent to the 
Chairman of the University Council on National Defense, who 
will review the data presented. If he approves the request, he 
will sign the form and will transmit it to the local draft board.” 


STUDENTS’ INSTITUTE OF NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Six students of Catholic high schools—five boys and a girl— 
were among the 200 student leaders who visited Washington in 
March to attend the Institute of National Government for Sec- 
ondary School Students and to learn at first hand the workings 
of their national government. The Institute and visit were spon- 
sored by the National Capital School Visitors Council. 
Sixty-two schools in 16 states were represented in the group of 
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student visitors. Among them were five seniors from the Bishop 
England High School in Charleston and another from Hallahan 
‘Catholic Girls High School in Philadelphia. The girl was Mary 
McGurr, and the boys were Roy Howell, Dennis McKevlin, 
Walter Melfi, Charles Molony, John Adair. The Charleston 
students were accompanied by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. L. O’Brien. 

These students visited the more important arms of the National 
Government—the Congress, the Supreme Court, the Department 
of Justice, and other places of importance such as the Lincoln 
Memorial, the United States Naval Academy, Mt. Vernon, the 
Pan American Union, the Catholic University of America, and 
the headquarters of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

In accordance with the plan of the National Capital School 
Visitors Council, a school may send from one to four students 
in the senior or junior year of public or private schools. 

PERMANENT CATHOLIC GROUP TO ADVANCE INTER-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 

A permanent committee to stimulate and coordinate the ac- 
tivities of all those Catholic agencies in this country interested 
in the betterment of inter-American relations was projected in 
Washington last month. 

Meeting at the invitation of William F. Montavon, Director 
of the Legal Department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and Consultant to Nelson Rockefeller, Coordinator of 
Commercial and Cultural Relations between the American Re- 
publics, a score of individuals discussed inter-American interests 
at the N.C.W.C. headquarters here. It was the unanimous 
opinion of this meeting that there should be a larger gathering 
to which would be invited as many as possible of those Catholic 
agencies concerned with inter-American relations. It is expected 
to form a permanent Catholic coordinating committee at this 
gathering. This permanent committee will advise Mr. Montavon 
in his capacity as consultant to Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Montavon named the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, 
of the Department of Education at the Catholic University of 
America and Director of the Department of Education, N.C.W.C.; 
the Rev. John E. Grattan, 8.J., Dean of the College, Georgetown 
University ; the Rev. Bartholomew Timlin, O.F.M., Guardian of 
Holy Name College, Washington, D. C.; and Edward J. Heffron, 
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Executive Secretary of the National Council of Catholic Men, 
to act with him as a committee to arrange for the large meeting. 
Discussion at this first meeting was entirely informal, and 
a wide variety of subjects was touched upon. The need of a 
list of books on Latin America, acceptable from the Catholic 
point of view, which might be recommended to a casual reader, 
and a list which a more interested person might read, was pointed 
out. The exchange of students and faculties between this and 
Latin American countries was touched upon. Many of the par- 
ticipants, speaking against the background of Latin American 
experience, put forward suggestions as to what interferes with 
and what might help inter-American relations. The broad field 
over which the conversation ranged confirmed the meeting’s 
opinion that the next gathering should bring together as many 
as possible of those Catholic agencies which have an interest in 
INTER-AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED BY U. 8. CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES 


The Catholic Bureau of Inter-American Collaboration, a new 
division of the Department of Education of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, has prepared for publication a list of 
inter-American scholarships offered by Catholic colleges and 
universities of the United States for the year 1941-42, together 
with a classified list of students from other American countries 
now in residence in the Catholic institutions of higher education 
in the United States. 

The activities of this Bureau, which were first inaugurated by 
Pax Romana, will include the assembling of information that will 
be helpful to teachers and students of other American countries, 
as well as Catholic educational institutions of the United States 
that are dealing with inter-American problems. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Ferree, 8.M., Secretary of the Bureau, will be in charge of 
these activities. 

In the report of scholarships now being published, over 100 
offerings are listed. Many of these are tuition scholarships and 
hence may not be immediately useful because of transportation 
and other costs. Efforts will be made by the Bureau, however, to 
interest college alumni organizations in helping to finance the 
scholarships in their respective colleges. The classified list of 
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South American students now attending Catholic colleges in the 
United States is designed to promote social relations among 
these students. 

Another survey that is being conducted by the Bureau will 
secure information about Catholic universities, colleges, and 
secondary schools in all South American countries, Canada, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands. Subsequent sur- 
veys will secure data on educational associations, special schools, 
and student residences. 

The cooperation offered by Catholic colleges and universities 
indicated they are ready for a broad program of inter-American 
collaboration in their own field, so that the Washington Office of 
Pax Romana felt the time had come for it to retire to its own 
field of student federations, and permit the colleges and uni- 
versities to develop their own program. The National Catholic 
Welfare Conference was, therefore, asked to direct the further 
development of the work of the Catholic Bureau of Inter- 
American Collaboration. The Bureau has been assigned an office 
in the Department of Education of the Welfare Conference, 
where it can easily coordinate the work of Pax Romana and the 
Catholic institutions which are included in the membership of 
the National Catholic Educational Association. 


DEATH OF FATHER FOIK, NOTED LIBRARIAN 


Funeral services were held in Sacred Heart Church, Notre 
Dame, Ind., March 7, for the Rev. Dr. Paul Foik, C.S.C., libra- 
rian of St. Edward’s University, Austin, who died March 1. 
Father Foik’s body was brought there for burial in the Holy 
Cross community cemetery. 

Father Foik, who was one of the outstanding authorities on 
the history of the southwest, was librarian of the University 
of Notre Dame from 1912 to 1924 and supervised the layout and 
arrangement of the Lemmonier Library on the campus, which 
was opened in 1917. As Chairman of the Library Section of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, he was largely re- 
sponsible for the organization of the Catholic Library Association 
and was a founder and Chairman of the Editorial Board of the 
“Catholic Periodical Index.” 

During 17 years of service as librarian at St. Edward’s Uni- 
versity, where he was transferred in 1924, he became known as 
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an authority on the history of the southwest. For many years 
he was a member of the Historical Commission of Texas and as 
Chairman of a commission for the study of the Catholic history 
of Texas he published two volumes of a seven-volume project 
dealing with the early history of Texas and the influence of the 
Catholic missionaries and explorers. 

Father Foik’s work in the field of history brought him official 
recognition from the governments of France and Mexico. He 
was made an honorary member with insigna of the Institut 
Historique et Heraldique de France and of the Sociedad de 
Geographia y Estidisdica de Mezico. 

Father Foik was born August 14, 1879, at Stratford, Ontario, 
Canada. He entered the seminary of the Congregation of Holy 
Cross in June, 1901, and made his final profession in July, 1905. 
He was ordained to the priesthood on June 30, 1911. He re- 
ceived a Ph.D. from the University of Notre Dame in 1907 and 
from the Catholic University of America in 1912. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


What College Offers, on the Subjects and the 
of College Training, edited by Frank H. McCioskey, John S. 
Terry, and Jonathan F. Scott. New York: Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp. ix + 436. Price, $1.60. 

With laudable intentions, these teachers in New York Uni- 
versity have selected some thirty-seven essays, in full or in 
abbreviation, by scholars and proponents of one subject or an- 
other, for freshmen in college to read, apparently to orientate 
themselves and to learn the value of this course or that, as given 
by the assigned teacher, from a cultural or a vocational yard- 
stick. The freshman (and he must be a highly developed fresh- 
man with proper family and preparatory school background to 
understand these essays) is to be guarded against unwise con- 
centration with resultant narrowness for “Though our universi- 
ties take all knowledge as their province, too often the student 
is confined within a small borough of the province, with but a 
hazy idea of the intellectual and cultural interests outside these 
narrow bounds.” 

One may wonder, if there is not too much solicitation about 
freshmen entering college and too little about seniors entering 
the world with chance as a guide-post and nothing to sell in 
the commercial market and lacking definitive enough prepara- 
tion for graduate or professional courses. If freshmen can read 
this volume, they might well be advised to do so, but seniors 
might be urged to weigh its contents. And the first hour in 
a graduate class in the respective subjects might be assigned to 
a common reading and discussion of the appropriate essay in its 
various ramifications and in a spirited argument with the 
absentee author who, fortunately in most cases, neither writes 
dogmatically nor indoctrinatingly. There is a realization that 
the great scholar doés not make scholars, but often the teacher, 
who is no great scholar, points the way through college and 
professional school to scholarship. Scholars, unless pundits, 
rarely mention scholarship; pedestrian teachers usually prate 
of it and of their own academic accomplishments which would 
otherwise fail of publicity. There can be erudition without 
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This is not the sort of book that can be reviewed beyond 
noting its well selected essays from a catholic list of worthies 
who, living or dead, are given tombstone biographies safely 
isolated in the appendix. Irwin Edman writes of one, O’Con- 
nor, “An Irishman among the Brahmins” whom he tried to 
save for college and philosophy and who finally departed col- 
lege for Bermuda after a vain effort to preserve Edman from 
the enmeshing academic machinery of quiz-books, faculty meet- 
ings and routinized courses. There follow essays by Alexander 
Meiklejohn and Abraham Flexner on “What Does the College 
Prepare For” and the “Usefulness of Useless Knowledge,” which 
closes with some notice of higher studies at Princeton. Sir 
Richard Livingston and Agnes Repplier speak for the classics. 
Walton Hamilton, William Graham Sumner, Howard Odum and 
Henry Steele Commager are drawn upon for economics and 
sociology with Lord Bryce, Frederic Harrison and Carl L. 
Becker for government and history. Becker’s essay on Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner should be read by every teacher of Amer- 
ican history partly for Turner and the significance of the West 
but quite as much for Mr. Becker. Will Durant, who learned 
a good deal of philosophy at St. Peter’s College, speaks for 
philosophy. Among others, John Erskine’s essay “On Reading 
Great Books,” Robert Millikan’s “Science and the Standard of 
Living,” William Fletcher’s “What Business Wants in the Col- 
lege Man,” Felix Frankfurter’s “The Young Men Go to Wash- 
ington,” and Benjamin N. Cardozo’s “The Game of the Law 
and Its Prizes” should be read from the depths of the fresh- 
man’s soul. If he is able to read these essays in a true sense, 
he should be advanced to sophomore rating. 

Ricwarp J. Purce.. 


Happiness in M by Rev. Albert H. Dolan. Chicago: The 
Carmelite Press. Cloth Binding, $1.00. Paper Cover, 25¢. 
Marriage, by Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. New York: The Paulist 
Press. Price, 15¢. 

The Family, by Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer. St. Louis: The 
Central Bureau. Price, 10¢. 

The Threat of American Decline, by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S8.B. Washington: The National Catholic Welfare Confer- 

ence. Price, 10¢. 
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The Association of the Holy Family, by Rev. Edgar Schmie- 
deler, O.S.B. Washington: The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. Price, 10¢. 

Books and booklets on marriage and family life are coming 
from Catholic pens as never before. All of the authors in the 
foregoing list have already contributed to the literature in this 
important field, one or the other of them very extensively. 

In his 80-page brochure, Happiness in Marriage, Father Dolan 
discusses the questions, how to achieve happiness and how to 
increase it. He has a special section on the vocation to a 
single life. 

Father Scott discusses both the nature of marriage and the 
outstanding evils of family life in his 122-page treatise entitled 
Marriage. Both Father Scott and Father Dolan emphasize the 
essentials of Christian marriage. 

Father Ostheimer, in his booklet, treats the family as “The 
Cornerstone of Social Reorganization.” He shows the harm done 
by individualism and liberalism in the past and the attacks of 
our days upon the family. 

The Threat of American Decline, by Dr. Schmiedeler, indi- 
cates the almost incredible drop in the American birth rate. 
Attention is also given to the question of immigration. The 
author refers to the upswing and subsequent decrease in the 
population of the United States as a “weird story.” The data 
he adduces make the expression seem very fitting. The second 
booklet of Dr. Schmiedeler explains briefly The Association of 
the Holy Family, an organization instituted by Pope Leo XIII 
to place the home again on a religious basis. It suggests the 
real remedy for the evils of modern family life which all the 
recent publications on the family place so much stress upon. 

Leo B. Pounps. 


Study the Mass, by Dr. Pius Parsch. Collegeville, Minn.: The 
Liturgical Press. Large pamphlet. Pp. 118. Single copies, 
$0.25; discount in quantities. 

Study the Mass is a synopsis of the author’s larger work, 
The Liturgy of the Mass. Translated and prepared for discus- 
sion groups by the Rev. William Busch, it should prove to be 
a valuable aid to a better understanding and a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the Mass as a really great act of worship and expiation. 
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It represents a type of material that is indispensable to those 
Christians who make the sacrifice of the Mass their own offering. 

Its nineteen short chapters contain a brief history and a clear 
explanation of the two major paris of the Mass service, namely, 
the Fore-Mass and the eucharistic sacrifice. No step in any 
portion of the Mass service is omitted. All parts are examined 
in detail: the preparatory prayers, the Introit, the Kyrie and 
Gloria, the Collect, the Readings, the Offertory, the Canon, the 
prayers before the Consecration, the Consecration, the prayers 
after the Consecration, and the various divisions of the Com- 
munion. 

The questions and suggestions at the close of each chapter 
will be particularly helpful in directing both discussion and 
study activities. They direct attention to details and make the 
individual aware of certain major elements in the Mass as a 
living memorial of Christ, as a Christian sacrifice, and as a 
sacrificial banquet. 

Sister Armes, F.CS.P. 
Literature, 1650-1800, edited by John C. Mendenhall. 
se J. B. Lippincott, 1940. Pp. xxiii + 1,166. Price, 

The dates in Professor Mendenhall’s title span the historical 
period between the execution of Charles I and the death of 
George Washington. The contents of this anthology represent 
the “literature which nourished the spirit of Colonial America 
from the days of infancy to those of independence.” And it is 
important to recall that this literature appeared during one of 
the most brilliant and fateful epochs of England’s history. 
Today a professor of English Literature in an American Uni- 
versity has edited this unparalleled anthology, and in his 
preface, introductions, and notes has inserted clear reminders 
of seventeenth and eighteenth century alertness in our country 
to the writings he prefers. England’s scholarship has not given 
students and readers a book equal to this in rich satisfactions. 

Literary anthologies seldom have, perhaps are not expected 
to have, a personality. This one’s is vivid. Professor Menden- 
hall believes, with everyone else, that “the proper business of 
literature is to represent life.” He has proved his belief in this 
book, one with all the merits of a fresh and original work of art. 
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By the power of re-creating life through interpretation of 
literature, teachers become artists, too. Skill in the use of 
literature opens people’s eyes, or makes them “laugh or cry, 
rejoice or question, or wonder, or just sit quietly thinking.” 

Planned in size and extent to include all representative 
authors of the period, this work exhibits 85 literary craftsmen. 
The selections begin with the poems of Edmund Waller, 1606- 
1687, and end with the writings of Boswell, 1740-1795. From 
the point of view of mere chronology Hobbes is the oldest 
author, 1588-1679; Fanny Burney, 1752-1840, nearest our cen- 
tury. Here is an alphabetical list of all the authors from whose 
works Professor Mendenhall has taken and explained abundant 
material to prove that literature represents life. Information, 
please! Why not cheerfully check your knowledge? 

A. Addison, Christopher Anstey. 

B. Berkeley, Blair, Blake, Bolingbroke, Boswell, Broome, 
Bunyan, Burke, Fanny Burney, Burns, Butler. 

C. Carey, Chatterton, Charles Churchill, Cibber, Collier, 
Collins, Congreve, Anthony Cooper, Cowley, Cowper, Crabbe. 

D. Davenant, Defoe, Bernard De Mandeville, Denham, Dry- 
den, Dyer. 

E. Evelyn. 

F. Fenton, Fielding, Anne Finch. 

G. Gay, Gibbon, Goldsmith, Granville, Gray. 

H. Hammond, John Hervey, Hobbes, Hume, Richard Hurd. 

J. Johnson. 

L. Locke. 

M. Macpherson, Lady Montagu, Edward Moore. 

O. Oldham, Otway. 

PP. Parnell, Pepys, Ambrose Philips, John Philips, Pomfret, 
Pope, Prior. 

R. Joshua Reynolds, Richardson. 

S. Saville, Sedley, Sheffield, Shenstone, Smollett, Philip Stan- 
hope, Steele, Sterne, Swift. 

T. Temple, Thomson, Thomas Tickell, Tillotson. 

W. Waller, Walpole, Walsh, Watts, Wesley, Joseph Warton, 
Thomas Warton, Gilbert White, William White, Whitehead, 
John Wolcot. 

Y. Young. 
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Three complete Restoration plays are given, while the 
eighteenth-century novelists are shown in selections unusual in 
length and scope. The Preface is a literary essay of remarkable 
vigor, written with a sense of twinkling humor that is not 
neglected in the briefer Introduction for each author. The notes 
fill 119 pages of scholarship. What is most welcome, and most 
rare, originality and quiet humor enliven many lines of these 
learned minutie. The format is superb! This book is made to 
last. Paper, margins, and type harmonize; open the volume 
anywhere and it stays open. Who remembers Dr. Shields’s joy 
in the external perfection of a book? This one would have de- 
lighted him, especially its eye-resting, light green cloth binding 
that is washable and waterproof. English Literature, 1650-1800, 
is an editorial and a typographical achievement. 

S. RanxKIN. 


Books Received 
Educational 


American Youth Commission: Work Camps for High School 
Youth. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education. 
Pp. 28. 

Benedictine Liturgical Conference: National Liturgical Week. 
Held at the Cathedral of the Holy Name, Chicago, October 21- 
25, 1940. Newark: Benedictine Liturgical Conference Pp. 251. 

California Test of Personality. Specimen set. Los Angeles, 
California: Southern California School Book Depository, 3636 
Beverly Boulevard. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: 
Thirty-fifth Annual Report, 1989-40. New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Ave. 
Pp. 170. 

Franciscan Educational Conference: Catholic English Litera- 
ture. Report of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting, Detroit, 
Michigan, June 24-26, 1940. Brookland, Washington, D. C.: 
Capuchin College. Pp. 424. 

Language Study in American Education. New York: Com- 
mission on Trends in Education of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America. Pp. 40. 

Monroe, Walter § , Editor: Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
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search. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xxiii + 
1,334. Price, $10.00. 

Weitzel, Henry Irving: The Curriculum Classification of Jun- 
ior College Students. Pasadena, California: Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege. Pp. 88. 


Textbooks 


Bateson, F. W., Editor: The Cambridge Bibliography of Eng- ; 
lish Literature. Four volumes. New York: The Macmillan : 
Company. Pp. 912, 1003, 1098, 287. Price, the set of four vol- 7 
umes, $32.50. 

Greer, Mabel L.: How To Draw the Cat. Pelham, N. Y.: i 
Bridgman Publishers, Inc. Pp. 58. Price, $2.50. ia 

Hart, Walter W.: Essentials of Algebra. Boston: D.C. Heath \q 
and Company. Pp. 489. Price, $1.28. iq 

Hurley, Richard James: Campfire Tonight! Ann Arbor, 4 
Michigan: The Peak Press. Pp. 104. Price, $1.00. iq 

Little, A. W. Selwyn, A.M.; Patterson, 8. Howard, Ph.D., and ia 
Binch, Henry Reed, Ph.D.: Laboratory Study of Current Social 
Issues. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 302. Price, 
$1.20. 

Logasa, Hannah: Historical Fiction and Other Reading Ref- 
erences for Classes in Junior and Senior High School. Philadel- 
phia: McKinley Publishing Company. Pp. 193. Price, $2.00. 

Miller, Walter: Greece and the Greeks. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Pp. xiv-+ 508. Price, $3.00. 

Piston, Donald S., Ph.D.: Meterology. Second Edition. Phila- 
delphia: The Blakiston Company. Pp. 243. 

Reever, Grace and Kurtz, Marion: Music Fun. Book I, Book 
II. Cleveland: The Harter Publishing Company. Pp. 63 each. 

Seymour, F. Eugene, and Smith, Paul James: Plane Geometry. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 467. Price, $1.60. 

Shattuck, Marquis E., and Cauley, Thomas: Steps to Good f 
English. Book Four. Syracuse, New York: Iroquois Publishing 4 
Company, Inc. Pp. 183. a 

Stevens, Georgia: More Sounds—More Surprises with a Gre- 2 
gorian Chant Supplement. New York: The Macmillan Com- | 
pany. Pp. 148. Price, $0.84. 

Strader, William W., and Rhoads, Lawrence D.: Modern 
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Trend Geometry. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company. 
Pp. 444. 

Taylor, Albert S.; Gilmartin, John C., and Boylan, William 
A.: Correct Spelling with Dictionary Study. Seven-Book Series. 
New York: Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. Price, $0.44 each. 

Turner, C. E., and Burton, C. E.: Building Healthy Bodies. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 308. Price, $0.88. 

Turner, C. E.; Melchior, Juanita McD., and Curl, Grace Voris: 
Cleanliness and Health Protection. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company. Pp. 244. Price, $0.76. 

Turner, C. E., Burton, C. E., and Curl, Grace Voris: Working 
for Community Health. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
Pp. 276. Price, $0.84. 

Turner, C. E., Melchior, Juanita McD., and Curl, Grace 
Voris: Gaining Health. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
Pp. 246. Price, $0.76. 

Williams, Jesse Feiring, M.D., Se.D.: Healthful Living. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 600. Price, $1.60. 


General 


Dolan, Albert H., O.Carm.: Happiness in Marriage. How To 
Achieve It—How To Increase It. Englewood, N. J.: Carmelite 
Press. Pp. 82. Price, Paper, $0.25, Cloth, $1.00. 

Johner, Dom Dominic: The Chants of the Vatican Gradual. 
Collegeville, Minnesota: The Bookstore, St. John’s University. 
Pp. 500. Price, $4.00. 

Octavo Church Music. For Lent, Palm Sunday and Easter. 
The Boston College Series. Composition for the Organ. Boston, 
Massachusetts: McLaughlin & Reilly Company, 100 Boylston 
Street. 

Swint, Most Rev. John J.. DD, LL.D.: Back to Christ. 
Wheeling, West Virginia: The Church Supplies Company, 2129 
Market St. Pp. 90. Price, $0.75. 


Pamphlets 
Englert, Rev. Clement C., C.SS.R.: Eastern Catholics. New 
York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 44. Price, $0.10. 
Freeman, Dr. Frank N.: Solving Handwriting Needs. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: The Zaner-Bloser Company. Pp. 36. Price, $0.10. 
Furfey, Rev. Paul Hanly, Ph.D.: Catholic Extremism. Silver 
Spring, Maryland: The Preservation Press. Pp. 39. Price, $0.10. 
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